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AWARD WINNERS USE 
Po esREYCO BRAKE DRUMS 


o 9 OUT 1 2 AWARD WINNERS USING ONLY ONE BRAND, 
3 OF 





USE REYCO BRAKE DRUMS EXCLUSIVELY! 





May we have your nearby Distributor or Dealer discuss 
your brake problems and acquaint you with the advan- 
tages of Reyco? 


yCo is «6S ALES & SERVICE NATIONWIDE! 


a O 
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In This Issue .. . Eight Timely Features 


The First 34 Years ... ~ ye Shs” Eee 


Just in the prime of life, BT begins its 35th year of service. 


1956—Industry Leaders Feel 
It Will Be a Pretty Good Year . . . 24 


Transit and intercity men tell what they think the new year will bring 


What Will Travel Be Like 
Ten Years in the Future? . . oo See ee 


An all-around look at mass transportation of the feentts 


The 27th Annual ME Awards ... . oe ae 


Announcing the 1956 Maintenance Efficiency Award Contest 


How Green Line System 
Uses Machine Accounting . . . 34 


At first even the treasurer was skeptical of this eat efficie ient sited 


Bus Suspension—Where Is It Headed? . . . . . 36 


The first in a series of articles on the entire suspension problem 


Motorbus Operation— 
Privilege or Public Service? . . aor 


A New York State Senator takes a new look at bas 4 taxation 


1956 Association Index . . . « 3) 9 Aca 


An up-to-date listing of national, state and Canedisn hen associations 


Plus .. . Seven Departments Designed to Help You 


Top Topics 21 Howjadoits 46 

What's New died 43 Industry in Review 50 

Sales and Service 44 Calendar of Events 54 
Advertisers’ Index 94, 


Next Month... 


The 34th Annual Review of Industry Progress is the feature of BUS 
TRANSPORTATION’s February issue. As always, it will contain 
compilations of statistical information on intercity and transit— 
motor bus, trolley coach and school bus operation . . . as well as the 


industry census on number of companies, buses and route mileage. 
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© Maximum Visibility 


a . . 
- Minimum Maintenance 


8 instant Emergency Exit 


Rattle-free Weather-tight Fit 


Streamlined Construction 


ICRUISERS 
SASH 


Dramic picture windows by Edwards on the 
great new fleet of Scenicruisers open up a new 
era in scenic enjoyment for passengers. However, 
regardless of the type of bus or service require- 
ment, there's an Edwards Sash that meets exactly 
— and economically — every operating and serv- 
ice requirement. That’s why leading bus builders 
standardize on Edwards Sash and profit-minded 
operators specify it. Write us today for complete 
information. 


THE O.M. EDWARDS CO., INC., SYRACUSE 3,N.Y. 
New York Office—50 Church St., N. Y.7,N.Y. 
In Canada: O. M. EDWARDS CO. “Chaves 
Offices and Plant 
335 Laurentian Boulevard, 
St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 


SPANNING AMERICA... 

With more than 600 Scenicruisers in service, 
Greyhound Lines now have these dual-level 
luxury buses on major routes throughout the 
48 states. 
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Nail down 
battery costs 


with Goodyear’s Fleet Battery Maintenance Plan 


When y looking for ways to nail down battery on the Record Card, you know voltage is too high or 
costs, the lyear Fleet Battery Maintenance Plan is too low and needs prompt adjustment. 

your sul ry to do it. ° . 

_— oo By spending less than two minutes a week per battery, 
you get longer battery life, longer electrical system 
service—and fewer road delays. 


This eas follow plan keeps a constant lookout for 
the Num! ne battery killer—improper voltage regu- 
lation —t! y way it can be done. 

And the savings continue to grow when you use this 
plan with Goodyear Heavy-Duty Truck and Bus or 
Diesel-type batteries. 


At each ing, batteries are load-tested with the 
Goodyea |-Purpose Tester (above) for state of 
charge—and the findings are recorded on a Fleet Battery 
Record ( one for each battery. Send in the coupon for the whole story today. 


Whenev lings go above or below the stripe you see Goodyear, Battery Department, Akron 16, Ohio 


GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. M-7910, Akron 16, Ohio 


SE N D FOR FREE Please send me a copy of the Goodyear Fleet Battery Maintenance ore : 
BOOKLET TODAY! 








GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” —. nahin , Sunday —ABC Radio Network — THE COODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday— NBC TV Network 
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MORE MILEAGE 
WITH MARFAK 


HE protection lasts longer — that’s why users of 

Texaco Marfak get more mileage between applica- 
tions. In chassis bearings, for example, Texaco Marfak 
guards against wear and rust for extra hundreds of miles 
because it stays on the job, doesn’t pound or squeeze out. 
Naturally, parts last longer, maintenance costs come 
down. 

In wheel bearings, Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty protects 
against dirt and moisture for extra thousands of miles 
because it seals itself in — assuring longer bearing life, 
safer braking. No seasonal change is required. 


More than 600 million pounds 
of Texaco Marfak have been sold 

Engines, too, can deliver more mileage between over- 
hauls. Just lubricate with Texaco D 303 Motor Oil HD — 
heavy duty, fully detergent and dispersive, designed to 
make heavy duty gasoline and diesel engines deliver more 
power with less fuel over longer periods. 

In transmissions and differentials, Texaco Universal 


Gear Lubricant EP assures longer gear life, smoother per- 
formance, lower maintenance costs. 


Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you increase 
vehicle efficiency. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


TUNE IN: 


TEXACO STAR THEATER Tewkco 
starring 4 - 4 
JIMMY DURANTE 
on TV Saturday nights. “% 
METROPOLITAN OPERA mots 


radio broadcasts 
Saturday afternoons. 
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NEW MULTI-PURPOSE MARFAK ~— Texaco Marfak Heavy 
Duty Special 2 is the new lithium-base, multi-purpose member of 
the famous Marfak family — especially designed for those who 
want just one lubricant to handle all chassis, wheel bearing, 
water pump and other bearing lubrication. Texaco Marfak 
Heavy Duty Special 2 pumps easily even at winter temperatures 
and lubricates effectively regardless of the thermometer. It 
resists water washing and stands up in the severest service. 


Pennsylvania Turnpike between Sentinal and Bedford, Pa. 


jricants and Fuels 


FOR THE BUS INDUSTRY 
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You Get INSTANT Protection... 
You Get AUTOMATIC Protection... . 
Plus Shorter Stopping Distance... 


wit MIDLAND Break-Away 
FETV CONTROLS! 


It’s Good Business— And Good Public Relations, Too—to Equip 
Your Tractor-Trailer Units With MIDLAND Safety Controls— 
And Your Drivers Will Be The First To Thank ‘You! 





If you operate tractor-trailers equipped with air brakes, 
break-away safety controls are of course required by the ICC 
on all tractors built since June 30, 1953, but for maximum 
protection specify Midland Break-Away Safety Controls. 

Midland’s break-away valve is fully-automatic! Another 
major benefit—you get shorter service stops when you use 
Midland’s break-away valve. 

Midland’s break-away safety system involves its fully- 
automatic Break-Away Valve, with Check Valve. It is sup- 
plemented by an audible signal which notifies the driver of 
low air pressure. This is accomplished by the use of an 
automatic Low Pressure Switch, and a dependable warning 
Buzzer—all thoroughly proved in service. 

Because Midland’s break-away safety system is fu/ly-auto- 
matic, the driver has only to apply service brakes in the 
usual manner. There are no additional controls to operate— 
and brake function is fully restored after 
the vehicles have been re-connected. 


On Midland-equipped units, if trailer should 
break away from tractor, warning Buzzer sounds 

. instant-acting Reservoir Check Valve auto- 
matically seals air supply, providing tractor with 
sufficient reserve ... Break-Away Valve (illus- 
trated) permits tractor brakes to be applied to 
bring tractor to safe stop... trailer braking system 
automatically applies emergency feature to stop 
trailer! 

Midland break-away safety controls are avail- 
able in complete kits and are easily installed. 
For information and prices, see your local 
Midland Distributor. 


THE MIDLAND STEEL PRODUCTS CO. B7< |" _ Those Who Know 


3641 E. Milwaukee Avenue ¢ Detroit 11, Michigan | ; ( Power Brakes Choose 


} 


Export Department: 38 Pearl Street, New York, N.Y. fe : MIDLAND! 
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S OL Be 


the best ass under the San 


DRIVERS LIKE 


VT S=Xo 


i 


DALLASIEE 


» 


wane 


Solex keeps the | 
to 70% of the 


s cooler—absorbs up 
lar heat. 

Soiex shuts out s1re+admits 70% to 

75% of the tota r light, but reduces 

glare substanti 

With Solex in your bus... 


Drivers are mo! ixed, less on edge— 
& 


PAINTS GLASS 


a. | SEU Sic 


IT 


“| drive safer with Solex windows” 
says Driver W. B. Busbee, 
Southern Trailways, Macon, Ga. 


RO Le, 


“Solex in my bus cuts down the glare 
and heat,” says Mr. Busbee. “I feel 
comfortable and relaxed, even on hot, 
bright days. To tell the truth, Solex 
makes my job easier. Makes me a safer 
driver because I don’t get so bushed.” 


DO PASSENGERS 


“| can watch the scenery better 
through those green windows” 
says Mrs. John Best, 

Phoenix City, Ala. 


drive more safely. Passengers are more 
comfortable—more likely to travel by 
bus again. 

These are good reasons for getting 
Solex in your new busses, and to re- 
place the glass in your present equip- 
ment with Solex. 


CHEMICALS BRUSHES - 


mee GLAS 


PLASTICS - 


“I never have to squint when I ride in 
busses with the green glass,” Mrs. Best 
told us. “The color makes me feel cool 
and comfortable. One reason why I 
take the bus is to see the countryside— 
so I like to go on a bus that has Solex 
windows.” 


| =| 4 ne | 


You can get Solex in Pittsburgh's 
Duplate® and Duolite® Safety Glass as 
well as in Herculite® Tempered Glass. 
For more information write to the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Room 
6149, 632 Fort Duquesne Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FIBER GLASS 


S COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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V Guarantees 








A Gives More Mileage : 


V4 Saves On Drums 











os 
NY, 


Prove it for yourself! Try the Firestone NFB 
bus brake block combination under the most 
severe operating conditions. You'll find that the 
Firestone NFB combination eliminates fade, gives 
more mileage between relines, reduces drum 
breakage, and cuts maintenance cost to a new low. 


Che Firestone NFB combination is GUARAN- 
TEED to eliminate fade regardless of heat, water, 
or severe operating conditions. It runs cooler, 
withstands terrific heat and reduces heat checking 
and drum scoring. 


MAAMAAAAAAAAAAY 


HY 
Y 


how you can lower your brake mileage cost. 


Regardless of operating conditions, your For full information, write to The Firestone 


Firestone mileage representative can show you Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


ALL FIRESTONE BUS BRAKE BLOCK IS 
TAILOR-MADE FOR YOUR OPERATION 


Firestone IDC . . . Medium high 


Firestone XY . . . Medium friction 
friction block recommended for 


Firestone ZOD .. . Low friction 
block recommended for all normal 


block recommegded for buses re- 


tough inter-city service that requires 
an outstanding job of quick stop- 
ping and long mileage under all 
conditions. 


SO 
FIRESTONE 


operations where extra mileage plus 
good braking qualities are needed. 


quiring extra long mileage plus 
good braking qualities with very 
little fade. 


ALL THE WAY WITH... 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC Copyright 1956, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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GM Diese/ equipment yields 


Be 43 


a mile saving in power cost... 


after conversion from trackless trolleys at 
UNITED TRANSIT COMPANY 














vidence, with the state capitol in the distance. 

hange, central loading point downtown. The 
providing 23% more seats per vehicle than 
e, plus wider aisles for bigger standee loads, 
rnoon peak requirements by 9 coaches. 


nits have now been operated an average of 

»,000 miles, while the second group of 30 average 112,000. 

re have juired new rings to date. The Diesels operate 
f 2 lo ns, and are stored outside. 















With GM 51's, a reduction of 


9 units during afternoon peak 


High electi costs and a municipal traffic pro- 
gram requit isive re-routing downtown — these mo a 
were the { lictating conversion from trackless -_" 

trolleys to GM Diesel coaches at United 


7 Rhnde Island @ A veteran in the bus business, Jack Sparhawk, (right) is 
ransit Uo. « 1iMence, hnode isiand. 


Supt. of Maintenance at United Transit. During 8 months 
The syst rates transit service in Providence of 1955 the GM’s were maintained at a cost of 1.16 cents 
a city with vulation of 250,000, and suburban a mile for direct labor and parts. 
service to ni Pawtucket and Woonsocket. SEs a : 

With the ] ise of 15 GM TDH-5105's in June ; sa @ lie 
1953 and 30 in November, United Transit be- 


came a 100 tor coac rati ri ase ” 4 » ba 
came a l1( coach oper ition, with most bas« o mm ) ee 
schedules h by the new GM’s. 










Most spect r saving since the changeover has . fe. 


+ % 
been in fuel 3.53 cents a mile (including tax : : ‘a = 1 te ° 
for the Diesel: 3.92 cents a mile for electric power 
during the ear of trackless operation. Fuel - ‘ ee 
consumptio! e big 51-passenger Diesels averages o, - : 
1.7 miles per " — a wnt. Mn | , ’ 
Routes h en consolidated and adjusted to — ~ = 6 aa 
current riding ts. Thanks to GM Diesel flexibility } 
the company een able to cooperate 100% — and — Rr 
at little cost th the city’s traffic improvement : : 
program. &. ‘ N 
United off onsider the GM’s the “workhorses” = = ) oP 
of their fleet rating as they do throughout the J j : 
entire sched (20 out of 24 hours) at nearly enim 


double their f mileage. The company estimates their GM parts inventory at 
$12,000, or $267 per coach. No spare engines are kept 
on hand, due to proximity of the Boston zone factory 
warehouse. 


No GM Diesels vi here! During 10 months of 1955, the GM’s operated nearly 3 times the distance between road 
calls than the rest 1c fleet—7311 miles vs. 2362... tire life averages 86,038 miles . .. brakes, 78,333 (front and rear). 


. Se 








_ | 
‘Xéellent turning abil 


me 


hy ie 


ie = 


e 


> 


proved on } toh 


rovidence’ street 
epee, 
ee 


| in the downtown area, but this has proved no handi- 
operation of 101” wide GM 51's. 

(he sequence pictures show one of these units making a diffi- 
cult turn, yet without crossing the street dividing line. 

Turning ability of this model compares with earlier 45-pas- 
senger models, due to center type steering and placement of 
front Air Suspension assembly. 

Turning radius is 36’ 6” (wheels — right and left) and 41’ 0” 

body corner — right and left). 

{ir Suspension performance at United Transit, incidentally, 
has been outstanding. In operating more than 5,385,000 miles, 
nly 2 leveling valves have been replaced, and no bellows!) 


of many eastern cities, the streets of Providence are 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





UNIFORMITY 


will give you lower cost-per-mile 


Ye u will have lower operating costs because of the quality, uniformity and performance of 
these famous Raybestos products ® Brake Blocks ® PGT Sets ® Clutch Facings ® V Drive 
Plates © Fan Belts ® Radiator Hose. To learn more about the savings Raybestos can give 


you, ask your Jobber Salesman about the unique Raybestos Fleet Engineering Plan. 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST SELLING BRAKE LINING 


RAYBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Brake Linings « Brake Blocks + Clutch Facings « Fan Belts » Radiator Hose « Industrial Rubber, Engineered Plastic, and 
ed Metal Products « Rubber Covered Equipment « Asbestos Textiles « Laundry Pads and Covers « Packings « Abrasive and Diamond Wheels + Bowling Bails 
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TO EVERY FLEET OWNER 
WHO IS WATCHING COSTS: 


Scaled Power 


RINGS - PX PISTONS - SLEEVES 


deliver more miles for less money 





@ precision-machined to 
closest tolerance 


e heat-treated for longest wear 


e special inside finish guards 
rings, speeds break-in 


@ made in Sealed Power's 
own sleeve factory 








R OF 
Ak 
' 
q a8, i) 
2 
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Sealed Power Corporation 
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. . » profit-conscious motor coach oper- 
ators demand Tropic-Aire—Carrier air 
conditioning equipment. Only Tropic- 
Aire—Carrier offers such dependability 
under extreme conditions . . . with either 
gasoline or diesel power. Tropic-Aire— 
Carrier units are road proven by billions 
of passenger miles a year . . . and are 
built for adaptability to nearly any coach 


make or model. 





Tropic-Aire, inc., is a subsidiary of McGrow Electric Co. 


TROPIC-AIRE, INC., 5201 W. G5th Street, Chicago 38, Iilineis 
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RFTER YEAR 


PACKARD BATTERY CABLE 
Exclusive extra features at 
no extra cost make replace- 
ment easier and deliver top 
electrical performance. 


FOREMOST BUILDER OF AUTOMOTIVE WIRING 
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RST AGAIN* 


WINNERS OF “BUS TRANSPORTATION” AWARDS FOR 1955 


MORE AWARD WINNERS USE PACKARD CABLE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Yes, again this year it’s the same story . . . users of Packard Cable win most of the “Bus Trans- 
portation” awards. These operators have found, as you will, that Packard cable’s exceptional 
resistance to heat, oil, chemicals, abrasion, weather and aging gives them more miles between 
cable replacements at lower cost per mile. To enjoy the same benefits, start today to re-equip 
all your vehicles with longer lasting Packard cable, the first choice of automotive engineers. 
See your Packard jobber. 


PACKARD CABLE WILL GIVE YOU LOWER REPLACEMENT COSTS PER THOUSAND MILES 
OF OPERATION .. . 


Packard cable is built to resist all deteriorating conditions longer! 


THE PACKARD CABLE LINE IS COMPLETE... 
Everything you need in cable from one source in a completely packaged line! 


THE PACKARD CABLE LINE GIVES YOU EXTRA QUALITY YET COSTS YOU NO MORE... 
Because Packard leads the industry in engineering, in production! 


PACKARD IS THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT CABLE... 
| ry-installed on more cars, trucks and buses than all others combined. 











a 


PACKARD LOW-TENSION 


a 


PACKARD TELEVISION- 
RADIO SUPPRESSOR 


—— 


PACKARD ENGINE COM- 
PARTMENT CABLE An ex- 


—— 


PACKARD SUPER-DUTY 
CABLE Designed for extra 


CABLE Strand opper 
conductor covered with tough 
insulation of Packard “404” 
plastic. Comp highly 
flexible and we esistant. 


GENERAL ‘ 
MOTORS 


IGNITION CABLE This Pack- 
ord exclusive suppresses 
radio and TV interference 
and is original equipment on 
millions of vehicles. 


clusive Packard develop- 
ment made with special 
insulation to withstand heat, 
fuel oil vapors, steam and 
ol, 2 A 


ruggea duty. Special Pack- 
ard insulation is engineered 
to withstand the most severe 
road and weather conditions 


anywhere. 






































Packard Electric Division, General Motors, Warren, Ohio 


A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT—A UNITED MOTORS LINE 
DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
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NOW— ONE GREASE TO LUBRICATE YOUR ENTIRE FLEET 


New Multi-Purpose TROJAN H Grease! 


Out with the old, in with the new! Let Cities Service 
lrojan H Grease, the remarkable new lithium base lubri- 
ant, take on the job of your many present greases and 
do a better job than any special grease. 





: USE JUST ONE GREASE 
Used for chassis, wheel bearings, and water pump, 


this one unmistakable “‘red” grease is ideal for every- and get all these benefits 
thing from the smallest automobile or service truck to 
the largest cross-country trucks and buses. 

New Trojan H not only has greater stability than pre- e No possibility 


‘ . of error in application 
vious greases, it also pumps easier even at low tempera- j ppl 


e Simplified inventory 


ures, flows easier, and has exceptional resistance to e Less grease consumption 
water, oxidation, and rust. Best of all, it lasts longer and 
tests show it takes less to do this superior job of lubrica- 
tion. Result: You save time, confusion, and money! 
For more information about this unusual multi- 
purpose grease, talk with your Cities Service represent- 
ative. Or write: Cities Service Oil Company, Sixty Wall 
Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


CITIES © SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


e Easier dispensing 
e Less lubrication time 


e Better grease stability 
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Ever think of Snap-on as your 
“extra” employee at no extra cost? 


Chances ou’ve seen a Snap-on man during work bottlenecks, make “beating the rate” a 
the past veeks. If you’ve been in the shop cinch. It’s like having an extra man on the payroll 
during o his regular visits, you’ve watched ... at no extra cost to you. 

him in More than likely you’ve heard 
some of t dding he takes from your mechan- 
ics. But, you’ve seen them buy Snap-on tools. 





The more timesaving, money-making Snap- 
on tools there are in your shop, the easier 
it is for your mechanics to turn out the kind 

A m ic doesn’t kid about the tools he of work that means more customers, more 
uses pends on them for a living. That’s profits. The next time your Snap-on man calls, 
why he w nes the Snap-on man whenever this ask him about the plan by which you can help 
tool expe! ls. The tools he sells, his wide ex- more of your employees own and use Snap-on 
perience his training in tool use often break tools. 





Skap-on Jools 


THE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS 





SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8040-A 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corroration. 
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new 


clutch 
‘is 
adaptable 


torque 
needs 


Vv 


By varying the number of 

springs in multiples of 
three, Lipe can adapt the five 
sizes of its new Direct Pressure 
Clutch to all engines develop- 
ing from 300 to 1300 ft-lb of 
torque. For example: depend- 
ing on its service, a 15” DP 
can be furnished with its full 
complement of 27 springs .. . 
or only 24, 21, 18, or 15. 


The advantages of this unique Lipe feature 
are obvious. Manufacturers will find it may be 
possible to standardize on a single clutch size 
to meet all torque requirements. Fleet Owners 
will notice the significant reductions in main- 
tenance since clutches won’t be under- or over- 
loaded. 


Write for full information. 


Menvfocturers of Avtemetive Clutches & Machine Tools fara a Q 0 F L uu B yj 


Co R & een AS 


ROLLWAY 


he ao | ome 
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Top Topics 





BUS, ns sartation 


BUSINESS INDICATOR 
For December 1955 


City Operations 
December 1954= 100% 
Revenue Operating 

Passengers Revenue 


93.7% 942% 








Intercity Operations 
December 1954= 100% 


Revenue 
Passengers 


94.7% 
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Rapid transit costing $716 million has been recommended for the San 
Francisco area after a two-year study by the engineering firm of Parsons, 
Brinkerhoff, Hall and MacDonald. 

The plan calls for subway-surface-elevated rapid transit linking the nine 
San Francisco area counties. 

A minimum plan -- if anything costing half a billion dollars can be called 
minimum -- would cost the city $586 million. The major difference would be 
the using of the existing Oakland Bay Bridge in the less expensive plan...an 
underwater tube in the preferred plan. 


The last outpost of the trolley in New Jersey has fallen. Trolleys gave 
way to buses in the famed shore resort, Atlantic City, several weeks ago, 
after 90 years of operation. 


Fifteen cents is the going price for all bus rides in New York City. The 
city’s eight private bus lines won permission from the Board of Estimate to 
raise fares two cents. Buses of the New York City Transit Authority have 
been charging 15 cents right along, as has one private line, Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co. 

Little objection was made to the new fare by patrons or by drivers, who 
no longer face “‘penny problems.’’ Drivers are particularly happy with the 
increase, since the two cents is paying for their recently granted boost in 
wages. 


The year 1955 was 12 months of progress toward complete modernization, 
according to the report issued by Chicago Transit Authority’s general manag- 
er Walter J. McCarter early this month. 

Pointing with pride to the giant strides made by CTA last year in bring- 
ing its fleet up to date, McCarter reeled off impressive figures on what had 
been spent and what will be spent. 

For example, in 1955 alone CTA received and put into service 99 LP-gas 
buses and 114 rapid transit cars. On order are 80 more rapid cars, 150 buses 
and an additional 100 b:ses to be leased. 

The total spent on modernizing last year: a whopping $12,040,000. 


Detroit has sold all of its remaining 183 streetcars to Mexico City -- at 
half the price it asked for them. Originally offered for $8,000 each, the trolleys 
sold for around $4,000 per unit to meet competition from two other cities. 

Detroit Street Railway Commissioner S.T. Angott approved dropping the 
sale price, telling the Common Council that ‘‘We will be stuck with the cars 
and they will only bring us $600 or $700 each as scrap. 


A circuit court judge has ordered the Kentucky Motor Transportation De- 
partment to boost fares of the Louisville Transit Co. Judge Marion Rider 
said in his order that the department had erred last September when it esti- 
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mated the net income LTC would make on the increase granted at that time. 

Calling for an interim fare increase that will bring in at least $330,000 
yearly, the judge said the previous rate set by the department approached the 
point of confiscation of private property. 


Unemployment compensation benefits have been approved by the Arizona 
Employment Security Commission for 22 drivers and other employees of 
Tucson Rapid Transit Co., who were on strike for a month last summer. 

At the same time, the commission refused benefits for TRT employees 
covering a second strike last fall. 

In both instances the commission accepted the recommendations of its 
deputy. While persons directly involved in labor disputes are not entitled 
to unemployment compensation, the commission ruled that compensation was 
due for the first strike because the company had acted contrary to state law 
in the matter of sufficient rest during the day. 

The second strike, the commission ruled, was purely a labor dispute. 


Months of discussion went by the board early this month when City 
Coach lines of Detroit, Mich., withdrew ¢ts application to the City Council 
of Greensboro, N.C., to purchase the transit property of the Duke Power Co. 
City Coach, said Manfred Burleigh, president of the company, is already 
occupied with other Duke properties it purchased in North Carolina. However, 
the firm hopes to renew its application in the future, Burleigh said. 

Purchase by City Coach has been the subject of considerable discussion 
at council meetings, particularly after the Greensboro Public Utilities Com- 
mission recommended against the transfer. 


Slowed but not stopped by the union representing employees of the soon- 
to-disappear Capital Transit Co., a group of Baltimoreans headed by former 
Senator Millard E. Tydings has advanced a new plan to take over operation in 
Washington, D.C. 

The group withdrew its original application when disagreements with the 
union couldn’t be ironed out, although the Public Utilities Commission had 
favored the application in preliminary talks. 

CTC has until next August to operate...had its franchise taken away by 
Congress last year. 


A regional regulating organization is inthe offing for greater Philadelphia 
if the recommendations of an Urban Traffic and Transportation Board are 
followed. 

This proposed governmental group would now include five counties in 
Pennsylvania...would eventually take in three in New Jersey and one in 
Delaware. 

More to the minute was a suggestion that a transportation coordinator be 
named immediately. Another suggestion was that highway money, including 
gas taxes, license fees, parking fees and tolls be used to subsidize public 
mass transit. 
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The First 34 Years... 








OUR VERY FIRST ISSUE appeared on 
January 14, 1922, when the future of the 
fledgling indust as far from secure. 
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VoLUME 35, No. 1—in publishing terms this is the designation for this, the 
January 1956 issue of BUS TRANSPORTATION. Statistically it means, as most 
people know, that this magazine has now published 34 volumes of 12 issues 
each—a total of 408 monthly issues. But in a broader sense it means much 
more than the statistical fact that more than 400 monthly issues of BUS TRANs- 
PORTATION have been edited, printed and delivered to our subscribers since 
January, 1922, when the first issue came off the press. 

Volume 35, No. 1 means that BUS TRANSPORTATION, with this issue, is em- 
barking on its 35th year of service to its industry—the bus industry. Three 
and a half decades! And they have been full decades. Looking back, unevent- 
ful periods have been few and far between. Born ‘in the hectic days following 
World War I, the bus industry successively and successfully weathered 
prosperity and panic. Its course has been fraught with difficulties—difficulties 
overcome only by the indomitable spirit and determination of the men who 
make up the industry. 

From the outset the bus industry has had to battle unceasingly for existence. 
It had to fight bitter adversaries; it had to reckon with powerful and aggres- 
sive competition. It had to combat a steadily increasing volume of inimical 
legislation; it had to overcome the manifold problems peculiar to a new 
business. And at the same time it had to devdlop the tools and techniques 
essential to the operation and maintenance of that business. 

In recent years the bus industry has had to cope with growing competition 
from the private automobile. With a lower income, it has had to meet higher 
costs in the form of taxes and the price of labor and commodities. But the 
same courage and determination which has helped the industry win out over 
other adversities in the past will help overcome the problems of the present 
day. (May we call your attention to the opinions of industry leaders on page 
24. of this issue? ) 

For the part which BUs TRANSPORTATION has played throughout the past 34 
years the editorial staff is justly proud. 

We hope, therefore, that our readers will not take it amiss if we follow an 
annual custom and again present our little geneology to you. 


e Earl F. Theisinger is editor, a position to which he was named in June, 
1954. He joined the staff on December 15, 1925, and rose to his present posi- 
tion through a series of promotions throughout the years. 


e Frank J. Dignam is associate editor. He joined our ranks in February, 1953. 
e Robert Antes is assistant editor. He also became a member of the staff in 
1953. 
e Patricia McGuire is our editorial assistant, a position she has held since 
1951. 


e Florence Coakley is editorial secretary. She has been on the staff since 
1944, 


e Robert J. Tucker is art director. He joined the staff in 1951. 


Shelton Fisher is publisher, and Frank Dannhauser is assistant to the pub- 
lisher. 

Carl W. Stocks is editor emeritus. He was editor in chief from 1922, the 
year in which the publication started, until his retirement in 1949. 

And now that you have been brought up to date once more, we, the mem- 
bers of the staff of BUS TRANSPORTATION, wish you a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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1956—Iindustry Leaders Feel 


Transit Men: 





Most of them think that the turning point has been 
reached, or will be during 1956 . . . and that transit’s 
long battle is at last paying off. At least, they say, com- 
munities now know transit’s real importance. 


Intercity Men: 
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W. A. Alexander, Denver Tram- 
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fleet mpletely storage, 
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Service 
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Co.: 

no lessening of 
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They look forward to a good year, based on good business 
conditions in general . . . and on improved sales efforts. 
On-line revenue may drop a little, but charter, tour and 
express income should go up. 


tion. First, we must continue to 
develop promotional type service 
designed to demonstrate our interest 
and ability to do a job if given a 
chance. Secondly, we must devise 
and strongly advocate an interim 
plan for relieving the traffic parking 
mess facing our cities. Most com- 
munities are talking about or have 
adopted long-range plans for im- 
proved traffic arteries and parking 
facilities. Some have included rapid 
transit installations in their thinking. 
This is all fine, let us say, but while 
we are waiting for these dreams to 
materialize there are many things 
that can be done now without waiting 
and at small cost to provide interim 
relief. These include curb parking 
restrictions, expanded park ride fa- 
cilities, reserved transit lanes on 
main arteries, and many others. In 
some instances the interim treatment 
may provide permanent help for 
transit as well as the communities 
it serves. 


Salvador V. Caro, Puerto Rico 
Port Authority: In answering your 
cablegram, I am happy to advise that 
the future trend of our bus division 
continues to be promising for 1956. 
Our passenger population is on an 
increasing trend, and we are expect- 
ing to continue our present  profit- 
ability. 


W. Marshall Dale, Indianapolis 
Transit System, Inc.: No one in 
transit business can foresee with 


unerring accuracy too far into the 
future. The outlook, however, for 
1956 based on recent monthly trends 
seems somewhat brighter than a year 
ago. The thing that looks good and 
is good is the increasing awareness 
that our cities have of our complex 
problems, particularly our regulatory 
authorities with respect to expense 
items and need for relief from dis- 
criminatory taxes. What seems bad, 
of course, is the trend to higher wage 
rates and the probability of increased 
federal and state taxes on fuels. Both 
lead to higher fares resulting in 
additional increased loss of patron- 
age we now enjoy. 


Edward Dana, Metropolitan 
Transit Authority: | am neither a 
commentator nor a business and fi- 
nancial forecaster. Certainly what 
happens to our industry is closely 
connected with what happens to gen- 
eral business as far as the continuing 
effect of the economic decline which 
we have been experiencing in riders 
over the last decade is concerned. 
Our wage rates have been stabilized 
by 2-year agreements - expiring De- 
cember 1956. That is good. I should 
expect that the influence of the many 
discussions with regard to the vital 
need for mass transportation for 
cities would result in greater co- 
operation between communities and 
these systems to do some of the 
things which would materially help 
secure such results. The hard work 
done by the industry in recent 
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It Will Be a Pretty Good Year 
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will mark a turning point in the 
industry. On the hopeful side there 
is increasing evidence of revitaliza- 
tion and resurgence of . the down- 
town area to regain its former promi- 
nence. To be sure, the industry_ will 
have to undergo changes in concept 
and theory but transit will continue 
to ;':y an important part in com- 
munity life and planning. 


E, M. Fletcher, The Connecticut 
Co.: I am glad to reply to your 
telegram of December 6th regarding 
our prospects for next year. Operat- 
ing expenses have been reduced by 
curtailing night, Sunday, and holiday 
service to suit our riding pattern. 
There is also a growing awareness 
in our larger communities that tran- 
sit is the answer to their traffic and 
parking problems. A combination of 
the two should result in a satisfactory 
year for us in 1956. 


C. H. Forsgard, Tixe Community 
Traction Co.: The Community 
Traction Company enjoyed a favor- 
able earnings position in 1955. Eco- 
nomic conditions as presently fore- 
cast indicate general business im- 
provement and increased population. 
Recent inauguration of “neutral zone 
plan” by our company, promotion 
of drastic parking and traffic curbs 
by downtown merchants, and the 
adoption of these curbs by city coun- 
cil indicates a growing recognition 
of essentiality of transit in 
Toledo. The new spirit of optimism 
prevailing in our industry is a sig- 
nificant forward step. We expect 
1956 to show better results than 1955. 


mass 


R. T. Grier, Delaware Coach 
Company: Prospects for industry 
in general in this section look very 
good. Outlook for our local transit 
operations is uncertain. In general 
it looks as though revenue will ap- 
proximate the 1955 total. Much de- 
pends on the outcome of labor nego- 
tiations as to what happens to 
operating costs. Our companies and 
comparable size companies cannot 
stand any increase in operating costs. 
Tax relief and reduction in traffic 
congestion would help keep many 
small companies in the black. 


Powell C. Groner, Kansas City 


Public Service Co.: On _ bearish 
side every indication points to higher 
unitary payroll costs, increased traf- 


fic congestion, more decentralization 
and ‘less patronage. On bullish side 
is’ increasing. public recognition of 
economic. importance of adequate 
local transit to communities served 
and necessity of breaking strangle- 
hold of traffic congestion in the busi- 
ness areas. With adverse bad factors 
outweighing favorable ones, transit 
managements. must. be increasingly 
alert to efficient and economical op- 
erations, plus active. promotion of 
patronage through better service 
rather than slogans.. Nothing wrong 
with local transit which increased 
patronage will not cure. 


J. L. Haugh, Metropolitan Coach 
Lines: General business looks very 
good for 1956, as though it would 
continue at present Transit 
volume on Metropolitan Coach Lines, 
Los Angeles, is levelling off. There 
is developing a trend of riders. from 
automobiles due to the hazards and 
frustration of driving in. trafic and 
its consequent danger of bodily. in- 
juries and automobile damage. The 
same is true for San Diego’ Transit 
System. We look for reasonably good 
year in 1956 on both properties. 


levels. 


F. J. Johnson, Milwaukee and 
Suburban Transport Corp.: An- 
ticipate that already growing recog- 
nition by 
and public in general that problems 
of transit are their problems as well 
and the cooperation between these 
interested groups transit in a 
joint effort to insure profitable  pri- 
vately owned efficient transit systems 
will be accelerated in 1956. 


business men, legislators 


and 


Walter J. McCarter, Chicago 
Transit Authority: For 1956, the 
outlook for Chicago Transit Au- 
thority is not all “gloom and glum”. 
There are indications that the decline 
in our surface riding is levelling off. 
It had been falling steadily since the 
war-time peaks of 1946-47. Our rapid 
transit riding is already on the up- 
trend. If surface riding follows the 
rapid transit pattern and turns’ up- 
ward, the economic squeeze on tran- 
sit, due principally to automation in 
basic heavy industries, will pe eased. 
Transit generally has reason to be 
thankful for a 
ing of its essentiality, and a rapidly 
growing disposition on the part of 
public officials and the public to help 
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Cc. D. Miller, Municipal Railway 
of San Francisco: It is not news 
the industry that the 
transit ills which con- 
fronted us five years ago are still with 
is today. Unfortunately they are now 
better than ever before. 
[he continued and mounting inroads 
f the private automobile, the result- 
int downtown traffic congestion, de- 
entralization, the loss of off-peak 
ind Saturday and Sunday 
business through a five-day work 
mounting labor 
material costs are all problems 
which we are, unfortunately, 
familiar. It is heartening 
that our per- 
riders here in San 
is less this year than for 
the past two and we have hopes that 
level has been reached 
patrons will be induced 
greater numbers of provid- 
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Fred A. Ossanna, Twin City Rap- 
id Transit Co.: I believe 1956 holds 

brighter future for the transit in- 
spite of the predicted 
new automobiles. I base 
broader understanding 
transportation — prevailing 
imong businessmen, the public and 
public officials. Through your maga- 
zine and other avenues, a tremendous 
»b of public enlightenment has been 
lone in 1955. Locally, we look for- 
ward to improved conditions through 
better traffic regulations, with the 
possibility of complete parking ban 
n the loop areas of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, single curb lane for transit 
ind no turns in the central 
area. With greater speed, we antici- 
pate keeping the present passengers 
ind attracting new ones. We also 
expect to increase the number of our 
express lines and perhaps try two or 
three other new ideas. With the com- 
pletion of the conversion, including 
wonderful new garage, where 

maintenance and other 
including storage, will be 
taken care of, we anticipate cutting 
operating costs. We have now re- 
duced the service garages and sta- 
tions from nine to three central ga- 
rages and, as you know, have done 
away with the entire electric power 
system. While we have always held 
to high standards of wages, welfare 
and pension for our employes, we 
believe that the industry, as well as 
ourselves, must realize that there is 
a point beyond which we cannot go 
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and remain useful to the growth and 
progress of our cities. This program 
will require courage, imagination 
and hard work not only on the part 
of transit officials, but on the part 
of the public officials who have a 
say in the future of the American 
city. It calls for stringent action on 
the part of regulatory bodies on the 
movement of private automobiles in 
the congested areas. It also calls for 
drastic reduction of tax and franchise 
burdens imposed upon transit. 


T. E. Peacock, Trenton Transit: 
Outlook for bus industry 1956 is 
stern yet not hopeless. Traffic will 
continue to decline but at reduced 
rate; emphasis will be on less but 
better service. More efforts will be 
made to recapture some of traffic 
lost. Special fares and gimmicks for 
short hauls, faster service for longer 
rides, better maintenance, will be 
reflected in better service at lower 
cost. New equipment will be pur- 
chased, but sparingly. More relief 
from taxes should and will be 1956 
project. Inflation indicated by wage 
trend is critical thing we face in ’56. 


R. F. Randolph, Charleston 
Transit Co.: For 1956 it appears 
that downtown is realizing that auto- 
mobiles will destroy its compactness 
and efficiency as their numbers con- 
sume its limited space. Our job is to 
show how transit can change this 
trend given the consideration its effi- 
ciency deserves. Regulatory officials, 
as indicated by their comments at 
the recent meeting of NARUC, are 
recognizing the effects of unprofit- 
able service on our industry. We 
must fight to see that this attitude 
does not stop at lip-service. Few 
transit operators have financial prob- 
lems that could not be solved by con- 
fining service to areas and periods 
where demand will pay the way. 


S. S. Schreiber, The Yonkers 
Railroad Company: The reply to 
your telegram requesting our opinion 
as to what 1956 holds in store for 
our company and for the industry 
is briefly as follows: Traffic: The 
automobile is not only here to stay 
but there will be millions more added 
to the terrifically high number now 
in use. Yonkers will at least get its 
fair share of additional automobile 
registrations. Amidst this prosperity, 
transit traffic in Yonkers is predicted 
to decline about 7%. Wages: In ac- 
cordance with our contractual agree- 
ments, we anticipate hourly wage 
raises of approximately 18¢ by the 
end of 1956 which will further bur- 


den the ingenuity of management 
to keep “in the black”. Capital ex- 
penditures: I predict that the year 
1956 will produce a marked increase 
in capital expenditures for new bus 
equipment to replace the growing 
number of obsolete and worn-out 
vehicles. Fares: We, at the Yonkers 
Railroad Company, boast of the low- 
est local cash fare, not only in the 
State of New York but for any met- 
ropolitan area in the United States. 
It is our hope that, despite our in- 
creasing labor and material costs, our 
low 10¢ fare will continue in Yonkers 
for the entire year of 1956. Extension 
of service: We will continue in 1956 
to extend our routes or take over de- 
funct bus operations if there is the 
slightest possibility of financial re- 
juvenation. Management headaches: 
We predict for 1956 that our prob- 
lems will not only increase in number 
but in intensity. We are also con- 
fident that somehow they will be 
resolved and that we will be able to 
continue to give the riding public 
the quality of service that justifies a 
rate of fare of at least 200% more. 


R. L. Sommerville, Atlanta Tran- 
sit System: 1956 could and should 
be the turning point for Atlanta and 
many other transit systems. Encour- 
aged by sharply slackening rate of de- 
cline in passengers and a_ recent 
month in which we actually carried 
more passengers than in the pre- 
vious year, we are determined in 
1956 to do even better. Like others, 
we have done and are doing every- 
thing we can to help ourselves by 
making service as attractive as pos- 
sible, putting in new services and 
aggressive merchandising. We are 
also encouraged by growing public 
realization that the community as a 
whole must insist on freeing streets 
for transit movement. What we most 
fear is that this public realization 
will not lead to early effective action, 
but that even our own improvements 
will cause further procrastination. 


Harley L. Swift, Harrisburg Rail- 
ways Co.: 1956 for the transit in- 
dustry will find a continuance of the 
problems of 1955. For rail properties 
there will be more abandonments and 
conversions to bus operation; for all 
properties there will be an accelerated 
abandonment of suburban routes, a 
trend toward increasing service com- 
bined and coordinated with parking 
at terminal of “in city” trunk lines, 
Monday through Friday, in day light 
hours; abandonment of evening, Sun- 
day, holiday, possibly Saturday serv- 
ice; increased use of Cincinnati club 
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J. M. Symington, Public Service 
Coordinated Transport: To us in 
New Jersey the best hope for 1956 
lies in the growing recognition by 
our municipalities of the need of 
public transit and the growing aware- 
ness that streets must be returned to 
their original purpose, namely the 
moving of goods and people. If this 
recognition that trafic congestion is 
strangling our municipalities can be 
translated into actual improvements 
in traffic control, we believe that it 
will go a long ways toward enabling 
us to regain lost patronage and offset 
to a certain extent steadily increasing 
costs of operation. 


R. F. Thoma, Niagara Frontier 
Transit: What 1956 will bring to 
transit management will be deter- 
mined largely by what management 
brings to 1956. Positive approach to 
problems first step toward solution. 
Hopeful signs include growing public 
appreciation of the importance of 
transit service, growing recognition 


of the need for relief from discrim- 
inatory taxes. ATA committee under 
Haugh gathering thought of indus- 
try regarding modern bus design. 
Transit vehicles cannot lose out to 
private automobile in comfort, con- 
venience and appearance. New year 
calls for increased ‘sales effort and 
improved passenger relations such as 
developed through NFT salesman of 


month campaign. 


R. B. Thompson, Duluth Su- 
perior Transit Co.: The old refrain 
of “higher wages, higher fares” now 
costs our patrons two dimes a ride, a 
little less for tokens. For cities of our 
size it is doubtful if there is more 
pay dirt in the direction of higher 
fares. The crystal ball is cloudy. but 
indicates another decrease year in 
riding. To meet the still higher wages 
already in the jackpot for spring, 
greater operating efficiency and eco- 
nomy will be mandatory. More ride 
promotion also will be attempted. 
Trafic improvement can help both. 
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predicted reduction in personal in- 
come tax should result favorably for 
our company and industry. Air ex- 
cursion fares and tremendous in- 
crease in automobile registrations are 
another side of the picture. 





This article points up the 
fact that city planners will 
recognize that transit — ic 
vital. It’s the solution to to- 
day’s increasing traffic con- 
gestion problems. Therefor, 
Bus Transportation is giv- 
ing the article extra circula- 
tion by sending it to the 
mayor of every American 
city with more than 10,000 
population. 

If you would like an addi- 
tional copy for your own 
use, we will gladly supply it. 











E. E. Furry, Indiana Motor Bus 
Co.: We approach 1956 with con- 
servative optimism. Business during 
the past year held it’s own well, and 
with the economies and improved 
operating methods put into effect our 
picture is much brighter. General 
business conditions in our area point 
to a good year coming up. The auto- 
motive and steel industries will be 
the bellweathers. I believe that in- 
creased safety propaganda on a na- 


tional and local level along with 
further congestion on the highway 
due to increased number of passenger 
cars is beginning to work in our 
favor particularly in reference to 
charters. There is a definite trend 
towards increased inflation which, 
unless curbed, will be dangerous to 
the bus industry. Fares are about at 
a peak, hence our cautious prediction. 


C. E. Graves, Northwest Grey- 
hound Lines: The trend of pas- 
senger revenue the last six months 
in the Pacific Northwest has been 
upward and we anticipate continua- 
tion through 1956. This area is show- 
ing a material growth in new business 
development and population increase. 
This should continue to improve the 
bus potential. 


H. Vance Greenslit, Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines: From the stand- 
point of available facilities 1956 will 
find our industry in its best position 
since the war to furnish the finest in 
highway transportation. Whether this 
position will enable us to increase our 
portion of the travel dollar is highly 
speculative in view of the flood of 
new automobiles and the general pas- 
senger transportation competitive sit- 
ation. We do not anticipate at this 
time that increased traffic volume 

Continued on page 89 
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FORT WAYNE BUS features smaller wheels and tires, more visibility for the driver, low center of gravity. 


MACK BUS won't look anything like this. Strictly a promotional 
this "'t f tomorrow" has everything from a polo field to a 


landing fieid. There's no telling what the real Mack bus will look 
like, but it too—in a more practical way—will have everything. 


What Will Travel Be Like 


MOST TALKED ABOUT METHODS of getting 
into buses is the one that calls for a brand 
that those who suggest a new concept of 
think there’s anything wrong with the 
us, but they want something startlingly 
bus so appealing and so comfortable that 

t want to miss the pleasure of bus riding. 
ndication of the importance the industry has 
the idea of redesigning vehicles, the Ameri- 
\ssociation has appointed a special commit- 
Jesse L. Haugh, West Coast transit mag- 

f the industry’s policy leaders. 


Among other things, this committee has called upon 
transit men in general to submit ideas for a bus of the 
future. It has sought outside help too. 

At the recent ATA convention in Boston, John B. 
Breen, partner and vice president of Raymond Loewy 
Associates was invited to offer suggestions for a futur- 
istic bus. 

On its own hook, Fort Wayne Transit Co. developed 
ideas on what the bus of the future should embody. 

And one manufacturer, Mack, has hired a well-known 
stylist, Alexis de Sakhnoffsky, to design a bus that will 
win customers for bus operators. 
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MONORAIL 


wn for 50 years in Germany, will get its first trial here next year. Model is for 830-ft Houston line. 


























BREEN'S BUS 


appeoran 


the driver elevated, utilizes semi-doubledeck 


also has large glass area to provide passen- 


Ten Years in the 


There’s nce that the bus as we know it won’t be 


around 
able tor 


may be 


ears hence . . . at least not in recogniz- 
srrow’s bus won't necessarily evolve, it 
the wheels up. Designers, operators 
ers are going to consider features this 
have been laughed at or damned ten 
years ag revolutionary. 
Indicat e that the bus will be functional. It will 
be easier robably cheaper to operate. It will have 
unheard of—two-way telephones for 
ce and television. 
that the transit bus will resemble one of 


and mal 
time tl 


features 
riders’ « 
It mig! 
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gers with maximum visibility. This bus, too, would have the latest in 
accommodations, including escalators to the upper deck. 


Future ? 


those in the accompanying sketches . . . or a composite. 
Then again, it may resemble none of them. Only one 
thing seems unlikely—that we've already reached the ul- 
timate in bus design. 


Breen's suggestions for a new bus, although in the 
preliminary stage, contain a great deal of merit. Any 
ideas that can get 1,200 convention-goers to lift up their 

heads must have merit. 
Breen envisions a vehicle designed for maximum rider 
comfort and convenience. Translated, this simply means 
Continued on next page 
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HELICOPTERS n 


of N 


ght well use fields like this one proposed by the 
rk " Autti for a permanent heliport in New York 


safety and speed. Tomorrow’s bus might 
loubledeck to give it spaciousness; it may 
nter of gravity for safety, and it may have 
ess from the curb. 
ble that the new buses will resemble rein- 
fish bowls. As Breen describes it: “rigidized 
struction, having maximum transparency and 
mplete 1p-around bumpers.” Easily installed panels 
uld make up the sides . . . would be equally easy to 
ove for repairs. 
| areec s 
izht be the 
} 


tscalators to 


» center doors, two entrance and two exit, 
inswer to speeding loading and unloading. 
the upper deck could also be incorporated 
ould swiveled seats. 
The driver might well be encased in a goldfish bowl 
his own. Perched high above the passenger level, he 
would have 360 deg visibility and would be isolated 
from the passengers. Talk would be by intercom. 
lo eliminate the need for a conductor, Breen’s design 
ills for a form of turnstile at the entrance doors. 


A bus of a different breed, although not too different, 
envisioned in Fort Wayne, Ind., where em- 
| patrons of the Fort Wayne Transit Co. put 
heads together and came up with the futuristic bus 
ured on the preceding pages. 
Completely divorced f [~een’s suggestions, the 
rt Wa bus nevertheless has several of the same 
eas er passenger levels (hence, lower loading lev- 
| maximum visibility for passengers and driver. 
bring about lower floor levels, the Fort Wayne bus 
for smaller wheels, more of them, stronger tires 
lower ceilings. The driver would remain higher to 
ive him the best possible view of the road. 
Of primary concern was the task of making a bus of 
the future as sleek looking as possible to bring out the 
ideas of swiftness and safety. In this respect, its creators 
vanted a transit vehicle that would be as new in appear- 
e as each year’s new automobiles. 
Destinator signs would be visible from either front or 
ar ... would possibly be projected on a screen from 
film reels thus allowing unlimited sign selection. 


1as been 


lovees al 


' 


I 


City. Secondary fields would be located in the suburbs. The per- 
manont heliport would extend over the Hudson River. 


The one feature that almost everyone is interested in 
is ventilation. Improved ventilation summer and winter 
is suggested in the Fort Wayne design through the use 
of ceiling, window and floor level ducts. 

Increased circulation of air would also go a long way 
toward eliminating stagnant air during peak periods and 
would keep windows from developing a moisture film. 

In the Fort Wayne concept the maintenance depart- 
ment wasn’t forgotten when ideas were being solicited. 

Perhaps most important from the maintenance stand- 
point is the idea of unit replacement. Although it isn’t 
new, the idea would be carried still further—more units 
would be removed and replaced in a matter of minutes. 
The actual repair or overhaul work would take place 
while the bus was back on the road. 

The shop departmeut of Fort Wayne Transit also rec- 
ommended that components be of long life, heavy duty 
design with at least a 50 per cent increase in normal 
capacity load factors . . . and with parts standardization. 

Passenger comfort was also a concern of the shop de- 
partment which called for a smoother suspension and 
better seat cushioning. Also, the department wants bet- 
ter power air brakes for smooth, efficient stopping. 

As far as motive power is concerned, Fort Wayne is 
intrigued with the possibilities of the gas turbine. They 
see it replacing conventional reciprocating engines in 
the future—but not until the turbine has a few present 
bugs ironed out. Fort Wayne would put the engine back 
up front where it’s seldom found these days except in 
school buses. The rear compartment would be reserved 
for ventilation and air conditioning units. 

Other wrinkles forecast in Fort Wayne’s bus would be 
a novel fare collection method—possibly with charge 
plates similar to those used in department stores for 
charging purchases. 


Mack's de Sakhnoffsky isn’t tipping his mitt. He’s 
frank enough to admit that the whole idea of a bus of 
tomorrow is new to him, so he wants to give the matter 
thorough study before he sounds off. 

What he does see in store for future transit riders is, 
like the other designs mentioned, the ultimate in com- 
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and styling. 
ders will receive special attention. Soft 
bly be installed at floor levels to “soften 


| a person’s eyes,” says De Sakhnoffsky. 


| appear younger in the bus of tomor- 
sman who takes years off her age would 
desert the private auto for the bus. 

\| be given a special place in the famed 
\ir conditioning will probably become 
ent and big air scoops on the exterior 


et the public know the vehicle is air con- 


t pine scent added to the circulating air 
lax riders. 
lo more than make older women look 
will be more than pleasing . . . it will 
s will be able to read their newspapers 
ut bothering their neighbors. Small 
‘ly a great deal like those used today 
hes, will provide individual reading 


t of seats. 


doesn’t say if he will elevate the 


But he will make him seem more impor- 


d to the public. 
s ideas stretch to the controls, which, he 
their prosaic look face-lifted. 


sure 
mprovements in the world won’t bring 
new bus as long as buses are ham- 
vehicles. That’s why, to do an efficient 
nore street space of their own. 
ties have recognized that. In Naskville, 
ie, transportation of the future has al- 
if only temporarily. There, city fa- 
ved a trial period of express bus lanes. 
s serious consideration is being given 
reversible lanes. 
her city, Atlanta, Ga., has been for some 


iper-fast buses over expressways. 


yut exception will agree that transit can- 

perate on today’s traffic-glutted streets, 

of its own to do the job its capable of. 
cities feel the same way. 


no facet of transportation is given 
{ fancy quite as easily as new transpor- 
\ great hue and cry has gone up over 
er some one comes up with a completely 
moving people around. Some of these 
ive merit but little in the way of success 
| cities to cooperate fully with private 


ething they rarely do. 


ir one plan that received a great deal of 
little bit of criticism was advanced by 
k City Transit Authority member Henry 


calls for an aerial network over some of 


iest streets. In elevated concrete trenches, 


ctrically propelled vehicles would whisk 
suburbs into downtown areas. Norton 
m could carry 330,000 passengers hour- 


ive 35 to 50 per cent in travel time. 
s not without opposition. It’s been point- 


Borough of Manhattan is only now get- 
ist elevated structure. It has, over the 


n the “els” that were so popular over 50 


ough the plan might eliminate a great 
traffic that ties up city streets, it might 
ing one evil with another. 
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It could be that a high speed transportation system 
of the future will include monorail which has received 
much attention in the past few years. This year, mono- 
rail will get its first test in this country after 50 years of 
being restricted to Germany. 

Purely as an experiment, but of course seeking to get 
its foot in the door, Monorail, Inc. has constructed an 
830-ft monorail line in Houston, Texas. 

Purpose of the pilot line is to test new devices and to 
get an accurate physical and economical analysis. Once 
the tests are completed Houston will get the line. 

Present plans call for a monorail train of three cars 
with a total capacity of approximately 200 people. 
Speeds of about 60 miles per hour are foreseen. 

Each car would be equipped with automatic lowering 
devices in case of emergencies... . would boast seven 
and a half tons of air conditioning equipment. 

Of course, there are drawbacks to monorail. Chief 
among them is the fact that the system is bound to a 
fixed installation, although it’s generally granted that 
the cost of overhead construction for monorail is lower 
than for other types of elevateds. 

Then too, it has stanchions which, no matter how 
tastefully designed, will do little to enhance the appear- 
ance of city streets. 

In any event, any fixed installation cannot replace the 
flexibility of the bus. Shifting population patterns have 
proved this in a number of cities where once-popular 
rapid transit facilities couldn’t move with the people and 
ended up serving only a small portion of the people they 
were designed to carry. 

Monorail, as good or bad as it proves to be in Texas, 
will have to be used in concert with the bus of the future. 
This will be done, undoubtedly, in much the same way 
automobiles serve as feeders in park-ride plans. 


One vehicle that is flexible and not yet bothered 
by any great amount of traffic is the helicopter. And the 
future may see it becoming more and more popular. 

Right now heliports and the use of load-carrying air- 
borne vehicles are becoming popular topics of transpor- 
tation conversation. Only last month the Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corp. announced the introduction of a new high 
capacity troop-carrying helicopter. 

It’s within the realm of the next ten years, possibly 
five, that helicopters will be used to bring commuters to 
cities from what are now the hinterlands. 

One agency, the Port of New York Authority, has 
started planning for the day helicopters will be part of 
the commuter’s every day life. 

The Authority has advanced plans for a temporary 
heliport in downtown New York City and has already 
drawn up plans for a permanent installation once the 
operating characteristics are well known. 

But unless the skyways are going to take on the ap- 
pearance of the streets and unless operators give away 
rides, the helicepter is going to remain a longer distance 
vehicle—perhaps more than 30 miles—while buses 
will continue to hold sway in the transit field. Obviously 
in any moderate-sized city popular helicopter riding 
would result in overcrowded air space. 

By 1960, the Port Authority sees almost 2,000 helicop- 
ter passengers a day entering New York (Just a fraction 
of the number carried now by buses.) The authority 
forecasts six million intercity, suburban and aerocab 
passengers by 1975. Of course the future of the commer- 
cial helicopter is bound up intimately with package 
cargo and mail—the cost pe. flight would for a long 
time be too steep for the average commuter. 
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WILL YOUR COMPANY'S NAME be among those on this roster of champions—ME Award Winners? 


The 27th Annual ME Awards 


IN ANNOUNCING TRE Bus TRANSPORTATION 27th Annual Filing an entry to the contest obviously isn’t the 
Maintenance Efficiency Award contest—the oldest of its whole answer to your problem, but it is a big step in the 
kind in the country—-an invitation to enter the contest is proper direction. Another benefit—and a large one, too 
extended to all bus companies in the United States, its —is the whopping big stimulant to personnel morale 
ossessions and the Dominion of Canada. which the winning of the ME Awards produces. Just ask 
There are eight contest groups—one for every size any winner if that isn’t so—and ask ’em too about its 

d type of service. There’s one for your company! great value as a public relations tool in their community. 
In extending this invitation, BUS TRANSPORTA- Winning an award can serve just as effectively for you. 
TION especially urges any company which has not pre- But, you must actually enter the contest in order to 
jusly entered the contest to do so this year .. . and win and start cashing in on these benefits. Even though 
the same goes for those companies which have com- your shop may be doing the best, most efficient, lowest 
eted in other years but have failed to win the red, white cost job in the industry, you cannot be named a winner 
blue ME pennant—emblem of champions. unless you submit your company’s records for compari- 
Obviously, every contestant cannot win an award. But son with those of other operations of similar size. We 

any which files an entry—whether the result repeat, you must file an entry. 
or tie—will be repaid for its effort many 

through the searching self-analysis of its Don't Delay—Act Now e« Why not notify us right 

e methods which such a contest engenders. now that you plan to enter the ME Award contest for 

1956. Write, wire or pick up the phone at your elbow 

Why You Should Enter the Contest e Benefits and and call us. We'll rush the necessary entry forms by re- 
plus values derived from entry in the ME Award contest turn mail. The important thing is to let us know you plan 
ire manifold, as any winner of one of these awards will to enter the contest, and do it immediately—at once— 
tell you. One ‘enefit is the opportunity it provides to right now. We, in turn, will send you the necessary entry 
find ways of improving maintenance efficiency and re- forms at once. You will be amazed when you see how 
lucing maintenance costs. Tkere is no question but what easy it is to enter the contest. No complicated forms, no 
the thorough analysis and self-examination which is lengthy reports, no elaborate questionnaires or briefs— 
necessary to meet contest requirements will help you un- just a simple, easy-to-follow, standardized entry form 
over inefficient and costly practices. which can be filled in from information contained in 
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try. File by April 30—your entry can be 
ip to and including April 30. That is all 

part of the job. And here is what hap- 
try after it has been received by us and 
edged to you. 


How the Winners of ME Awards Are Selected « 
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test deadline on April 30, all entries are 
ne of eight groups, according to size of 
type of service in which entrant is en- 
mpanies compete with other companies 
d type of service; large companies com- 
large companies. Intercity operations 
rations are separated so that one type of 
compete with another. 


inners is handled in three steps: first the 
{ the entries; second, the endorsement of 
tions of the Judges by a Review Board 
unanimous acceptance by the Committee 

joint recommendations of the Judges 
f Review. 


e Much of the basic work of classifying 
ewing data submitted by contestants is 
he staff of this magazine. Entrants’ data 

over to the Judges to evaluate and to 
es of the outstanding contestants in the 
to which the contest is divided. The 
{ the industry who are expertly familiar 

procedures. A new slate of Judges is 
ar—one of the requirements is that a 
connected in any way with any of the 


inlies. 
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imine the findings of the Judges which 
rth in a detailed report. After reviewing 
the Board indicates its recommendations 

of the winners. The Board of Review, 
who are nationally known and respected 
ndustry, is selected each year also and, 

n no way can be associated with any of 
ompanies. 


of Awards e This is a permanent com- 
embers are: Earl F. Theisinger, editor, 
ORTATION, chairman; Arthur M. Hill, 
nal Association of Motor Bus Operators, 
ercity operations; and George W. An- 
vice president, American Transit Asso- 
ting transit operations. It is the duty of 
unanimously to accept the selection of 
ed by the Judges and Board of Review 
the Certificates of Award which are pre- 
winner along with the red, white and 
t. emblem of victory and of maintenance 


Wanted e If your maintenance force is 
then you owe it to them to enter the 

ds. If they are good, and they have got to 
ur company will be on the receiving end 
pennants are presented to the winners at 
nventions of the American Transit Asso- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Opera- 
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Rules of the Contest 


1. The 1956 ME Award contest is open to all 
classes and sizes of carriers operating 
motor buses and/or trolley buses. Con- 
testants will be classified according to type 
of service, namely, intercity, transit and 
city-suburban. The latter covers types of 
operations which embody characteristics 
of both transit and intercity service. 


2. Entrants will be classified according to 


number of vehicles in service as follows: 
Group 1—More than 1,000 buses 
Group 2-—751-1,000 buses 
Group 3—501-750 buses 
Group 4—-251-500 buses 
Group 5—-101-250 buses 
Group 6——51-100 buses 
Group 7—25-50 buses 


Group 8—Less than 25 buses 


. Entrants must file duplicate copies of a 
standardized entry form. These forms 
ean be had by writing, wiring or phoning 
Committee of Awards, BUS TRANSPOR- 
TATION, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


. The 1956 ME Awards will be based on 
your maintenance data for the calendar 
year 1955. 


. Contest closes April 30, 1956. 


. Winners will be presented with the ME 
pennants at the national conventions of 
the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators and the American Transit As- 
sociation in the fall. 


. In event of a tie contest, duplicate awards 


will be made. 
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Two ACCOUNTING MACHINES HANDLE ALL WORK at 


Sree ne System in Covington, 


How Green Line System 


Ky. The streamlined ac- 


counting procedures installed there have reduced operating costs 
and have provided far better and more accurate records. 


Uses Machine Accounting 


ALTON McDONALD, author of this arti- 
is ie Line Treasurer. 


THERE IS A STRONG TREND in this 
business today toward mechanization 
of accounting procedures, primarily 
because of the greater economy and 
improved efficiency that can result 
from a switch to machine accounting. 
Indeed, the trend would be greater 
than it is, but for the fact that often 
the operating advantages of machine 
equipment are not fully understood. 


Particularly among medium-sized 
companies, there is sometimes a ten- 
dency to feel that transit accounting 
involves “too much detail” to be ef- 
ficiently mechanized. 

We hope this article will help to 
clear the air in that respect. Having 
adopted a machine system of account- 
ing only recently, the details of our 
previous hand system are still fresh 
in mind, so that we can give a good 


comparison of handwritten versus 
machine methods. I might state at the 
outset that we have found the mech- 
anized system to be very efficient and 
economical—more so than we had an- 
ticipated. 

Here’s how we use it . 


In the handwritten system, a card 
was kept for each of 180 vehicles; 
miles, fuel and oil were pencil-posted, 
balances being brought forward with 
the aid of an adding machine. These 
were kept by the maintenance depart- 
ment for inspection purposes. Much 
of the work was independently dupli- 
cated by the accounting department 
for statistical purposes. 

In the maintaining of those dupli- 
cate manual mileage records, it was 
found that many errors crept in, mak- 
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FUEL AND OIL REPORT is prepared automatically as a by-product 


of posting ind s| bus record. Times when inspections are due are also shown. 


PAYROLL JOURNAL AND CHECK REGISTER 

















PAYROLL ACCOUNTING is simplied, too. Pay statement, check, earnings record, payroll 
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and tax data are all created at the same time. 


The bus number and then today’s 
figures for mileage, fuel, oil added 
and oil changed are entered. 

The machine then automatically 
prints inspection miles to date, total 
miles to date, and the month-to-date 
figures for fuel, oil added and oil 
changed—plus a proof total, which 
is the sum of all these figures. 

Any road failures are recorded by 
code in the “road failure” column. 
The “inspection code” column is sim- 
ply coded with a “2” or a “4”—2,000 
or 4,000 mile inspection. 

After the “inspection miles” col- 
umn has built up to 2,000 miles or 
more, and an inspection is made, we 
indicate this on the machine by sim- 
ply not picking up the inspection 
miles to date along with the rest of 
the old balances, next time a posting 


is made on the ledger card. 

This causes the miles to date to 
print, instead of zeros, in the “cipher 
proof” column; it also causes the “in- 
spection miles” column to begin all 
over again from zero. 

I must stress the fact that this op- 
eration is exceedingly easy to per- 
form; it is simply a matter of enter- 
ing figures on a standard adding ma- 
chine keyboard. The two machines 
we use (National “Class 31’s”) have 
electric typewriters for description, 
and regular adauing machine key- 
boards for putting in figures. They 
do not require specialists. 

Now, when posting is finished we 
have two proven, up-to-date records. 
The ledger cards are, of course, kept 
in the accounting department, but the 
daily mileage, fuel and oil report is 
sent every day to the maintenance de- 
partment and this takes the place of 
the independent record they kept: 

This report has been very helpful 
to the maintenance supervisor, not 
only because it is 100% accurate, 
but also because he no longer has to 
go through 180 cards every day. A 
glance down the “inspection miles” 
column immediately tells him which 
vehicles are due for inspection. 

The employee who formerly kept 
the maintenance department ledger 
cards has been reassigned to new du- 
ties, and half a person has been saved 
in the accounting department. 


Accounts payable and general 
ledger e A description of the ac- 
counts payable function is ideal from 
the standpoint of bringing out the 
differences between hand and ma- 
chine methods; therefore, I will out- 
line the two and compare operations: 


Hand Method: 


Prepare vouchers, 

Post to voucher register, dis- 
tributing to columns, 

Post details from 
expense ledgers. 
In making 
checks. 
Prepare remittance advice sec- 
tion of check. 

Post to cash disbursements 
journal (check register). 


Machine Method: 


1. Post voucher register, voucher, 
remittance advice, and make 
distribution either to column or 
individual ledger card, all at 
the same time. 

In making payment, write 
checks and check register si- 
mu!taneously. 


l. 
2. 


columns to 


payment, write 


Continued on page 87 
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Bus Suspension— Where Is it 


THE EVOLUTION of the 

bus, 20 years ago has 
witnessed such a revolu- 
w taking place in respect 
systems. Over the past 
various unconvention- 
systems have been of- 
bus makers; but the 
iditional semi-elliptic leaf spring 

persisted overwhelming pre- 
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Every one of the alternatives 
suffers from the handicap of novelty 
1 business singularly skeptical of 
novations. Each involves a some- 
what higher purchase price and in- 
reased weight at a time when weight 
consideration. 
, therefore, there must be 
some mighty strong incentives to in- 
duce bus manufacturers to seek new 
of suspension. No doubt these 
ire found in the operators’ growing 
nsistence upon greater rider attrac- 
tion as a means of holding onto pres- 
ent riders and weaning others away 
from their automobiles for routine 
riding. Greater riding comfort and 
convenient entrance and de- 
) the bus are deemed ma- 
or riding attractions. 

Motor bus suspensions present a 
problem more exacting than any oth- 
er type of motor vehicle because the 
two principal objectives, smooth rid- 
ing and convenient and constant step 
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Few elements in motor transportation have witnessed as 


many and as drastic changes as the suspension system, 
which has ranged from virtually nothing to today’s com- 


pressed air systems. 


In this article, the first of three by a noted bus engineer, 
various types of suspension are discussed. 


By Merrill C. Horine 


height are naturally antagonistic. 

This is precisely the difficulty. In 
any type of elastic suspension, riding 
ease demands a relatively slow oscil- 
lating frequency. This can be ob- 
tained only by a spring having a high 
initial deflection. With the wide vari- 
ation in load carried by buses, from 
empty to full standee load, such a 
suspension requires such a large to- 
tal deflection, that extreme differ- 
ences in step heights result. 


Human beings differ in their tol- 
eration of motion; but by and large 
they experience no objectionable sen- 
sations where the frequency of oscil- 
lation remains within the range from 
60 to 90 cycles per minute and there 
is a very good reason why this is so. 
Within the inner ear, as we have so 
often been told, there is a sensitive 
organ which acts as a gyroscope, to 
help us maintain our balance and an 
accelerometer. It is tuned to the fre- 
quency of a man’s walking pace. A 
man walking will raise and lower his 
weight from 60 to 90 times a minute. 

If the body is oscillated at a fre- 
quency slower than this, there is a 
tendency toward nausea, as in sea- 
sickness; if at a higher rate discom- 
fort of a different kind is experi- 
enced; but within the range of nor- 
mal walking pace, all is serene. 

In any system of spring suspension, 
the frequency of oscillation is always 
a function of the initial deflection of 
the spring and obviously the greater 
the initial deflection—the amount the 
spring deflects under the weight of 
the empty vehicle—the more it will 
deflect with load, so that total de- 
flection—the difference between the 
height of the completely unloaded 
spring and the height when fully 
loaded — is correspondingly great. 


Conversely, if the initial deflection 
is small, then the total deflection will 
similarly be limited; but the oscillat- 
ing frequency will be high and the 
ride will be uncomfortable. 

So it is evident that if we are to 
provide the kind of ride which will 
attract and hold riders, our springs 
must be of just the right softness to 
give us oscillating frequencies within 
the range of human tolerance—nei- 
ther too slow nor too rapid. 


But right here is the difficulty. 
If we have a high total deflection, 
then we are bound to have a wide dif- 
ference in step heights between empty 
and maximum load. Because passen- 
gers must board and alight by means 
of steps carried by the spring por- 
tions of the bus, it is decidedly in- 
convenient if not sometimes down- 
right dangerous to have this step 
height varying by from 6 to 9 inches. ~ 
Likewise the corresponding variation 
in the height of the center of gravity 
of the bus is undesirable from the 
standpoint of side-sway, steering ge- 
ometry and height of front lamps. 

Minimum variation in the height of 
the sprung portions would require a 
suspension system of limited deflec- 
tion, but since this results in in- 
creased frequency of oscillation, such 
springs will not give a tolerable ride. 
Compromising between the two ex- 
tremes has fully satisfied neither re- 
quirement. 

Moreover, total deflection must be 
sufficient to permit the highest bump 
or deepest depression in the road sur- 
face to be negotiated by the wheels 
without unduly displacing the body 
or striking the bumpers. 


One more objective to be sought 
for in a bus suspension is reasonable 
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uniformity of riding quality through- 
out the range of loads. This conven- 
tional suspension does not provide. 
Every spring has what is known as 
a deflection rate, which is to say, the 
number of pounds of load necessary 
to cause it to deflect 1 inch. Thus, if 
its rate be 1,000 pounds per inch, it 
will deflect | inch for each 1,000 
pounds of load placed upon it. The 
more the spring deflects, the slower 
its oscillating frequency, so that un- 
der light load, it feels relatively stiff 
and tends to jiggle rapidly when the 
bus rolls over uneven pavement. Un- 
der maximum load, on the other hand 
it softens materially, slowing down 
the oscillating frequency and thus 
riding over the bumps with relatively 
slow undulations 

So to our list of desirable charac- 
teristics we must add uniformity of 
response, irrespective of load. 


Another characteristic of suspen- 
sions is the degree of damping which 
they afford. A free-acting elastic me- 
dium tends to oscillate through many 
repeated cycles, at a constant fre- 
quency and at diminishing amplitude. 
Unless this cyclic motion is damped, 
such prolonged undulation is dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable and may be 
conducive to shock or exaggerated 
response to fresh disturbances from 
the road either in harmony or oppo- 
sition to the movement. 

Different sorts of elastic media 
have damping qualities within them- 
selves, such as intermolecular fric- 
tion, particularly pronounced in rub- 
ber; mechanical friction, as that pro- 
duced by the rubbing of spring leaves 
over each other, and direct heat con- 
vection in pneumatic or hydraulic 
media. Because none of these is suffi- 
ciently effective to arrest the oscilla- 
tion with sufficient promptness to suit 
vehicular requirements, hydraulic 
shock absorbers of necessity assume 
the major burden of this function. 
These devices are particularly effec- 
tive because they can be designed 
and adjusted to provide a degree of 
damping effect proportional to the 
violence of the motion, performing 
the minimum damping when the 
springs undulate slowly and the maxi- 
mum against severe shocks and cor- 
responding rebound. 

Reliance upon shock absorbers va- 
ries in degree with the type of spring 

Continued on next page 
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SMALL INITIAL DEFLECTION and height difference . . . rapid oscillation. 


LARGE INITIAL DEFLECTION and height difference . . . slow oscillation. 


LIGHT LOAD ON THE VEHICLE produces hard riding. 


HEAVY LOAD with the same type suspension produces easy riding. 
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Leaf Springs, despite a number of 
itstanding virtues, have seemingly 
imitations which have 
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Simplicity, whereby the leaf spring 
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position, transmitting the propul- 
ve thrust to the vehicle and re- 
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By virtue of its inter-leaf friction, 
considerable amount of 
effect, and, because it 
number of separate 
eaves, fracture of the leaves usually 
curs one at a time, so that imme- 
ate and complete failure is rare. 
Its weight is apt to be less than 
hat of other systems and so far, it is 
least costly. By reason of the 
iall number of parts involved in a 
suspension, particularly 
vhere the Hotchkiss drive principle 
s used for those on the driving axle, 
iintenance is simplified. 
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Unfortunately, it also has draw- 
backs. Except for slight modifica- 
tions due to the degree of camber and 
the effect of shackling, its deflection 
rate is uniform throughout its range. 
[ts structura! mission often is at cross- 
purpose with its cushioning function. 
If it is made soft enough to provide a 
reasonably good ride, it may be too 
limber to properly maintain axle 
alignment and restrain torque reac- 
tions, so that a somewhat stiffer 
spring than desirable is often necessi- 
tated, particularly at the front, where 
brake torque and precise steering 
knuckle position are critical factors. 

Because so much of its self-damp- 
ing effect depends upon mechanical 
friction and because the amount of 
this friction is subject to so much va- 
riation due to weather and kind and 
degree of maintenance, it is unduly 
variable. In any case, the friction is 
greatest at the moment when flexure 
starts, so that the spring tends to be 
insensitive to minor shocks, which 
therefore are transmitted to the body 
and passengers. 

Some success has attended various 
means of endowing the leaf spring 
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with a variable deflection rate, that 
is, making it stiffer as the load in- 
creases, thereby tending to produce 
a more uniform ride at various load- 
ings. In bus practice the prevailing 
progressive spring, so called, is com- 
posed of a main spring, below which 
is an auxiliary spring of flatter cam- 
ber. As the main spring deflects, a 
part of the load is progressively trans- 
ferred to the auxiliary spring by rea- 
son of the cam-like effect of the curv- 
ature of the main spring. 

Efforts to improve the unsatisfac- 
tory damping effect of interleaf fric- 
tion have been made. One method is 
simply to lubricate the spring, so that 
the friction is reduced, placing more 
of the damping duty upon the shock 
absorbers. Spring inclosures, intend- 
ed to retain lubricant and/or exclude 
moisture have been used. Bronze 
shims between the leaves, sometimes 
perforated to retain graphite paste, 
rubber inter-leaf inserts and lubri- 
cant-retaining sponge metal pellets 
retained by pockets in the leaves have 
all been tried. 


One problem, not exclusive to 
the leaf spring, has been with the nec- 
essary articulation in any spring sys- 
tem. Leaf springs, because they elon- 
gate when deflected and shorten when 
retracted, require a means whereby 
their tips may be retained in proper 
relation to the frame, while permit- 
ting this elongation and shortening. 

The conventional and prevailing 
method is to provide eyes at the tips 
of the springs, bushed respectively to 
a fixed pin at one end and a shackle 
at the other. Because of their neces- 
sarily limited size, exposed position 
and almost constant oscillation, wear 
is rapid, even when constant atten- 
tion to lubrication is accorded. They 
tend to squeak when dry and rattle 
when worn. Rubber has largely re- 
placed bronze bushings in passenger 
car practice; but it has not been 
found possible to provide sufficient 
capacity in such applications to buses. 

Rubber shock insulators have prov- 
en highly effective as substitutes for 
pins and shackles, affording long life, 
complete silence and eliminating all 
need for lubrication or adjustment. 
Their only drawbacks seem to be 
somewhat greater weight and cost. 
They do offer additional advantages, 
moreover, in that they absorb high- 
frequency vibrations, insulate the 
frame from the transmission of sound 
from the axles and protect the springs 
from twisting—a particularly destruc- 
tive stress. 


The Ideal Suspension: From this 
review of bus suspension require- 
ments and the characteristics of the 


leaf spring, it is apparent that they 
are not entirely compatible. The ideal 
suspension should provide, at all 
loadings, a ride sufficiently soft that 
the oscillating frequency will fall be- 
tween the extremes of 60 and 90 
cycles per minute, with means to 
quickly damp out successive oscilla- 
tions. It should provide only enough 
total deflection to allow for the ex- 
treme height of bumps and depths of 
depressions in the road and a uni- 
form step height at all loadings, auto- 
matically maintained. 

These characteristics should be 
provided by a suspension system as 
simple and reliable as possible, re- 
quiring the minimum of maintenance, 
without undue weight and reasonable 
in cost. 

Any such suspension system will be 
governed by the same fundamentals 
which affect the conventional leaf 
spring system. Because these funda- 
mentals have not been thoroughly un- 
derstood by the public, it has been 
possible to endow various unconven- 
tional spring arrangements with im- 
aginary virtues which they do not in 
fact possess; but in the work which 
has been done and is now in process 
by suspension engineers, much sound 
progress has been made. 

In the concluding installments of 
this article, systems of bus suspension 
alternative to the leaf spring will be 
discussed. 





IN NEXT MONTH’S ISSUE 
we will once again present 
the Annual Review of Indus- 
try Progress, our 34th sta- 
tistical issue. 


It will contain the latest 
figures on transit, intercity 
and school bus operation, 
plus details on what the 
billion dollar bus industry 
spends on new equipment 
and supplies. 


As usual, there will be the 
census of common carrier 
vehicles and operating com- 
panies ... and the figures on 
industry pr~duction for the 
last year. 


This Review of Industry 
Progress is the only indus- 
try-wide survey conducted in 
the bus field. Don’t miss it! 
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By Senator George T. Manning 
Chairman * New York State Senate Excise Committee 


Motorbus Operation: 
Privilege, or Public Service? 


science of getting from one place to another sitting 

down.” This definition may be facetiously over- 
simplified it certainly establishes motorbus opera- 
tion as a transportation industry. In any event, I am 
here today to talk to you about tax philosophies which 
regard you 1 utility rather than a transportation in- 
dustry, thereby creating one of the most outrageous 
anachronism: state and local tax structures. 

Taxation of buses is a subject that has been talked 
and written threadbare and despite my efforts to find 
a new angle of presentation—one that would permit 
me to dish up the same unpalatable facts with a new 
kind of sauce—I kept coming back to the tired old 
truth that bus taxation just plain doesn’t make sense! It 
doesn’t make sense ir. this state or in any other. 

There is very little that I, as a legislator, can teach 
you as a bus operator, about the precarious position of 
bus companies today—or about the fact that our bus- 
taxation concepts, never logical to begin with, have 
contributed greatly to your present shaky financial 
situation. A situation so marginal that a miscalculation 
of any factor, or the slightest deviation in operating 
transform you, literally overnight, from 
s into one that is gone. 
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77 auto-jitneys were in operation in that city, repre- 
senting a loss in revenues to the Los Angeles Railway 
of three million dollars. Almost immediately they ap- 
peared in other cities throughout the country, often 
running just ahead of the trolley to pick up passengers. 
They were neither taxed, regulated nor required to 
maintain safety standards. Their heyday was relatively 
short lived, however, when public safety nervously 
demanded that these erractic fly-by-night flivvers be 
brought within the purview of regulation and law. In 
the meantime, many truck and auto jitney chassis had 
been stripped down and wooden bodies were added to 
increase the carrying capacity of the vehicle. This of 
course was the forerunner of the present omnibus. 

Bus operation today bears no more resemblance to 
the irresponsible and disorganized jitney enterprise 
of forty years ago than the 1955 sleek streamlined 
luxury bus bears to the hybrid vehicle which roamed 
helter skelter through the streets at that time. Rigid 
standards prescribed by official regulatory agencies 
have made motorbus operation orderly, responsible and 
accountable and the present marginal financial condition 
of nearly every bus company has demanded the greatest 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in order to stay in busi- 
ness during these trying times. 


Spiraling costs 


In addition to the burden of unrealistic and inappro- 
priate taxes, modern motorbus operation is beset by 
spiraling operating costs which have doubled since 1940, 
although revenues have risen only about 8 per cent. 
Wages, which represent up to 60 per cent of your opera- 
tion dollar in contrast to about 25 per cent for utilities 
and other industries, have increased 25 per cent since 
1940, Vehicle and maintenance costs are also propor- 
tionately greater. The unbelievable rise in the number of 


Continued on next page 
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ivate autos has meant vastly increased commuter-use 
f cars. This was clearly apparent in a recent study of 
ymmuter habits in a heavy industrial area in the 
southern tier, which indicated that less than seven tenths 
of one per cent reached their place of employment by 
bus. Additional cars have permitted and encouraged 
decentralization of shopping areas, and have been, para- 
doxically, both cause and effect of the trend to outward 
esidential developments known as “suburbanitis.” The 
fantastically swift increase to our present 4,800,000 
cars in New York State has not only reduced bus patron- 
ige but has also created an equally serious and costly 
snarl of traffic congestion and slow-downs on city bus 
outes thereby increasing operation costs acutely. To 
these influences of greater automobile use can be added 
the five day week, car pools, increased charter service 
ind many other developments that have resulted in a 
forty per cent nationwide decline in bus traffic in the 
Here in New York we have seen a nine 
per cent drop in one year alone and a 38 per cent decline 
between 1946 and 1953. This decline has been steady 


ow undeterred by static or even reduced fares, or 
nproved service. 


last decade 


You have made a noble effort to offset this revenue 
loss, operation-wise, with greater-capacity vehicle re- 
placements, increasing or decreasing mileages if in- 
licated by the prevailing situation and using every 
possible device to reduce costs and improve service. 
However, the fixed services and routes which must be 
operated to meet public necessity, the relative degree 
of luxury demanded in passenger transit compared to 
the accommodations required to haul a peck of potatoes 
or a ton of coal, and saturation-point fares permit 
neither the refuge of retrenchment nor increased prices 
usually resorted to by other business and industry in 
financial difficulties. 


Grim outlook 


Operating at a loss is not peculiar only to the small 
transit business but is characteristic of both large and 
small bus operations. Thus we find your industry— 
and | know it is composed primarily of small businesses 

with an unprecedented business mortality rate in this 
state. At the beginning of 1953, 223 omnibus com- 
panies operated here. At the year’s end this was reduced 
by 21, terminating 13 separate services. In 1954, 28 
more companies gave up the ghost—a mortality rate 
nearly twice that of 1951 and 1952 combined. The out- 
look for you under present conditions is grim. It is 
equally grim for the public if it is to be deprived of 
adequate public transit. 


An indispensable service 


At the risk of being charged with war-mongering 
I'd like to ask, rhetorically, what would happen if the 
motorbus industry were not permitted to survive, in the 
event—and may this remain pure hypothesis—of an- 
other national emergency and its inevitable motor fuel 


shortage? One bus carries the passenger load of 39 
cars, and twenty eight billion miles of passenger service 
were provided in just one year during World War II. 
If we annihilate the bus industry, who or what, will 
provide commuter service for defense employees, and 
how will we maintain at least a minimum of mobility 
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needed for our economy at any time, and vitally essen- 
tial in an emergency? 


In war or in peace, low cost public passenger trans- 
portation is an indispensable function expected in every 
community. How justified then, are these communities in 
continuing to discourage and even eliminate bus com- 
panies by imposing local “franchise,” utility, or vehicle 
taxes for the supposed privilege of operating in that 
area? Is “privilege” and supposed “monopoly” the 
major principle, or is it public necessity and con- 
venience? Theoretically, the franchise tax is for the 
“privilege” of using ‘he streets, and of protecting the 
operator from other competition. What competition? 
There is no incentive to compete, even if the substantial 
capital investment for this type of business were avail- 
able, because there is no guarantee of a fair return on 
investment. I can find no instance of a new operator 
entering to take over a discontinued service. If con- 
tinued at all, it is by an existing company so condi- 
tioned to headaches that one more won’t make much 
difference. What is offered by a municipality in the way 
of reduced competition from your real competitors— 
the private passenger car, and tax free municipally 
owned transit companies that can’t operate at a profit, 
with all their subsidies? 


Unrealistic taxation 


Is it logical to require a private bus company to pay 
a locality for the use of public rights of way and not 
other transporters who conduct their business on public 
streets, using far heavier vehicles, causing far greater 
damage and who often make no local stops? And what, 
actually, do omnibus companies have in common with 
the utilities with whom they are classified for tax pur- 
poses? Localities, under recent legislation, are now able 
to remedy this injustice and it is to be hoped that they 
will recognize that tax forfeiture is more economical 
than the inevitable subsidy of municipal bus lines. 


As I stated earlier, logic and consistency are not 
conspicuous features in the overall field of bus taxation 
and a review of tax policies in other states illustrates 
that bus taxation elsewhere is equally unrealistic. While 
I offer this fact as no excuse for New York’s particular 
breed of inconsistency, such an analysis does afford an 
interesting perspective for the problem here. 

While developing the weight distance tax on heavy 
vehicles several years ago, we made a similar though 
more detailed comparative analysis of user taxes on 
trucks in each of the 48 states. We are astounded at the 
lack of uniformity and range of tatterdemalion con- 
cepts found in the various states in respect to these 
vehicles. Bus taxation is at least equally varied. 

Twenty-two states levy bus license fees based on seat- 
ing capacity alone, or in combination with one or more 
other factors including vehicle weight, gross weight. 
horsepower and mileage. One state arrives at a fee by 
means of a complicated formula involving vehicle 
weight, passenger weight, length of seating space plus 
the driver’s seat into which must be divided 20 inches 
and then multiplied by 150—surely a venture into the 
realm of higher mathematics requiring either Einstein 
or Univac! In a number of other methods, the weight 
factor predominates but there seems to be a difference 
of opinion as to which weight is significant. We there- 
fore, find, within this category, a splintering of ideas 
with some states employing vehicle weight, others gross 
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weight and others capacity weight. The closest thing to 
uniformity | have discovered in this whole motor vehicle 
tax situation is nearly unanimous agreement that 150 
pounds represents the weight of each passenger, the 
lone dissenter being the State of Nebraska, which holds 
out for 200 pounds—from which we must assume that 
ratives of the State of Nebraska are more well fed than 
the rest of us 

Many state 
cipal tax co! 


use mileage taxes either as their prin- 
ponent or to supplement seating capacity 
or weight registration fees. About 20 states are repre- 
sented in this group, including one which with typical 
inconsistency, levies a mileage tax on buses but on no 
other vehicles 


Diesel fuel taxes 


Recogniti« 
of the diese 


providing les 


in recent years of the superior efficiency 
engine in consuming less fuel and thus 
tax money, has resulted in several cases 
idjustment in diesel fuel oil taxes or some 
equalization to offset this loss. Ten states, 
York, have higher rates on diesel ve- 
ntiate in other tax rates. In Texas, for 
fuel is taxed two cents higher and license 
vehicles are 10 per cent greater than for 
es. In Massachusetts, the seat tax for 
es is $6 compared to $20 for diesel 


in an upwa! 
other type ol 
including Ne 
hicles, or differs 
instance, dies« 
fees for die s¢ 
gasoline vehi 
gasoline v« 
vehicles. 

Festooned here and there to this intricate national 
tax fabric ering buses, are other taxes and fees en- 
titled variously, “ownership,” “occupational,” “appraisal 
and valuation’ and other assorted miscellanies too 
singular to mention. 


= é 
Gross receipts taxes 
Buses seem to be a particular prey of gross receipts 
out 18 states levying these charges in 
fees. Arkansas, with a rate of % of one 
lowest rate and North Carolina takes 
h six per cent. State sales taxes averaging 
per cent are assessed against motor 
0 states. About 20 states also distinguish 
yperated and intercity vehicles in assign- 
Many states permit localities to tax 
while a few revert various portions of 
state-collected taxes to the localities in which such 
vehicles ope 


taxes, with 
addition to 
per cent ha 
top honors w 
a little ove 
buses in abe 
between loca 
ing state 1 
buses direct 


Tax hodge podge 
No particu 


podge. | se 


r pattern has emerged from this hodge 
{ gross receipts tax does not necessarily 
preclude a eage tax. New Mexico, for example has 
both. Michigan has a mileage tax on intercity operations 
and a three per cent sales tax. Maryland has a seat-mile 
tax on intercity buses and a two per cent sales tax. 
<tend reciprocity on bus license fees and 
promote gross receipts according to mileage ratios; 
some do one and not the other. The State of Florida 
requires regular-route interstate operators to pay all 
with those paid by intrastate operators, 
rregular-route interstate operators a mile- 


Some states « 


fees identica 
and charges 
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age tax four times that paid by certificated buses. 

Buses used in over-the-road operation pay an average 
of two registration fees apiece, although some pay as 
many as ten. User taxes claimed 48 per cent of the inter- 
city bus tax bill and 38 per cent was claimed by income 
taxes, representing 6 cents for each bus mile. The federal 
government took half of the total tax bill and state and 
local taxes the other half. 

New York State does not need to take a back seat 
with its fanciful and antiquated concept of motorbus 
taxation and a projection of taxes on typical intracity 
and intercity buses in 15 similar states shows that New 
York ranks 6th highest on taxes on these vehicles with 
fees of $1230 and $2481.50 respectively. 


Discriminating against buses 


Since the early thirties when it was levied as an 
emergency tax, bus companies have paid, under a 
“utility” tax status, a two per cent gross income tax— 
paid by no other transportation company— in addition 
to capital stock taxes, gross earnings taxes, license fees 
and fuel taxes. Discrimination at a local level is equally 
evident because bus companies, and these vehicle users, 
alone, pay a one per cent utility tax on gross receipts 
to all cities but one, plus local “franchise” taxes ranging 
from 4 of one per cent to 10 per cent or, and in a few 
instances in addition to, local per vehicle bus taxes. 
These taxes cost you over $1.5 million annually and are 
more than twice the local taxes paid by bus companies 
in other states. Here again, there is no rhyme or reason 
to say nothing of “pattern” to local taxation, with 
inconsistency burrowing right down to hardrock tax rate 
distinctions between various bus companies in the same 
city. Bus companies pay an awful penalty for hauling 
people instead of potatoes. 


Taxed to the ears 


Returning to state bus taxation, the inequitable tax 
status of your industry was apparent in the earliest 
studies of the joint legislative committee on taxation, 
of which I am chairman. We endeavored, within certain 
unavoidable limitations, to recognize this in our recom- 
mendations. We exempted bus operation from the weight 
distance tax levied on other vehicles with a gross weight 
of 18,000 pounds or more, despite the outraged charges 
of “discrimination” by the trucking industry—which 
they cited, incidentally, as evidence of alleged discrimi- 
natory features of the tax in their litigation which chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of this tax. 

This exemption was not made because you were any 
less a vehicle or any more a utility, in our thinking, but 
because you were already taxed almost to the ears, and 
what little space remained, taxwise, below your aural 
appendages would be encroached by the recommenda- 
tions we made in regard to diesel fuel. 

I would like to make it clear why we recommended 
this particular increase. Its objective was not—as your 
Simpson-Curtin report stated, without foundation- 
intended to “equalize the competition between the truck- 
ing industry and the railroads.” 

And it was not recommended because diesel vehicles 
were universally heavier than gasoline vehicles within 


Continued on next page 
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the same type. It was recommended—as described in 
unmistakable detail in the 1951 Report of our Com- 
nittee—because the superior operating efficiency of the 
diesel engine reduced fuel consumption per mile over 
its gasoline counterpart. This of course resulted in 
reduced fuel tax revenues for this vehicle. We regretted 
that this innovation coincidentally bore down on many 
bus companies, who in desperate development of efh- 
iency to remain solvent had turned to diesel operation. 
It provides cold comfort. I am aware, to remind you 
that we did not take the initial step in this respect, as 
several states had preceded us in recognizing diesel 
efficiency and ensuing revenue loss by either taxing the 
fuel at a higher rate than gasoline or adjusting indirectly 
by distinguishing in license fees schedules between gaso- 
line and diesel operated vehicles. 


Tax relief for better health 


lax relief may not be the cure-all for your industry 
but it would make you a good deal healthier. This has 
been recognized legislatively because proposals to allevi- 
ite your plight have passed the Senate every year I have 
en there since 1947. It has passed both houses and 


been vetoed by the Governor six times. 


lt has been suggested that in lieu of your present 
hair shirt of utilities, gross income and franchise taxes, 
a tax on net income be substituted. While this might be 
: slight improvement over gross income taxes, like the 
nereased diesel fuel tax, it penalizes operating efficiency. 
Companies showing a slight profit as a result of effi- 
ciency and thrift, would be taxable, while others less 
expert would not. For this reason we selected the weight 
distance tax and rejected net income taxes for heavy 
ommercial vehicles. We also rejected gross earnings 
taxes because they penalize carriers which haul expen- 
sive commodities and show high dollar volume in gross 
earnings but are still low profit margin operators. 


Not a utility 

There is, in my mind, great justification for putting 
1 new lease on New York’s tax telescope through which 
buses apparently look like pipelines and telephone poles, 
and taking a better look at your industry. We don’t 
need 20-20 vision to see that you are a transportation 
industry, and not a utility and should be so taxed. 


[he defeat of the highway bond issue has given you 
a reprieve from an additional burden of a million and 
1 half dollars in increased diesel fuel tax, but it may be 
only a postponement. The inconsistency which has be- 
come the trademark of bus taxation appeared again in 
the recommendation for financing this bond issue and 
your industry was again a whipping boy. 


No effort was made to preserve existing tax relation- 
ships except for diesel fuel. Ninety percent of increased 
gas taxes would be paid by passenger cars. Therefore 
the equalized tax relationships we effected by assigning 
| more proportionate share of the highway tax burden 
to heavy trucks would be virtually destroyed unless the 
gas tax increase were accompanied by a proportionate 
increase in user charges on these vehicles. Yet, diesel 
fuel taxes alone were painstakingly increased to maintain 
gas and diesel tax ratio. The proverbial “strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel” was never more applicable. 


Buses should be taxed 
as a transportation industry 


There is much to be said for taxing you as exactly 
what you are, a transportation industry. Under this 
concept you would pay registration fees based on gross 
weight, fuel taxes and a highway use tax, like other 
commercial vehicles. You would not pay a 2% utilities 
gross income tax under Section 186A of the Tax Law, 
or local income or franchise taxes. 


Let us compare the results for a 26,000 lb. gross 
weight 40 passenger intercity bus, traveling 80,000 
miles annually with a gross annual business of $40,000. 

The state license fee would be increased from $87.50 
to $130, fuel taxes would be identical and the $1200 
state and local utilities gross receipts taxes now paid 
would be replaced by a weight distance tax for this 
weight classification, totaling $800 annually. 


The state and local tax bill exclusive of fuel taxes 
for this vehicle would be reduced from a minimum 
$1,287.50 annually to $930. For an operation of 10 
buses this would be a total reduction of $3,570, con- 
ceivably the difference between red and black ink in 
an annual report. 

Now undoubtedly you feel this is not a drastic enough 
remedy. Perhaps you are right, but I say to you in all 
sincerity that your basic problem lies in your utility 
tax status. Clarification of this point and assumption of 
your place as transportation companies, even if accom- 
panied by only moderate tax relief would be a much 
needed step in the right direction. 


Remember this problem of bus taxation has been 
kicked around for a long time. There have been numer- 
ous studies, various recommendations, unlimited com- 
miseration and sympathy, and even legislative approval 
of alleviating measures but no concrete relief has been 
realized. Piecemeal accomplishment is better than none 
at all and the best of us must recognize the efficacy of 


the half-a-loaf. 

Although you may not take kindly to the idea of a 
pay-as-you-go tax on total mileage, your study of this 
possibility will reveal that it has many advantages be- 
cause it is related to your actual operation. It would 
require no more and perhaps even less record keeping 
than you now have. It would require all buses in the 
same weight category which operate on our roads to 
pay on an equal basis thus preventing adverse and un- 
paid competitive factors. 

With this thought tossed out for whatever considera- 
tion you choose to give it, | want to leave with you, 
in conclusion the assurance that I, the Committee on 
Carrier Taxation, and many other legislators are sensi- 
tive to your plight and stand ready to consider whatever 
can be developed as the best solution to your tax prob- 
lem. The very real contributions your industry has 
made to the advance and progress of our economy, to 
public convenience and toward a high level of com- 
munity service and standards are readily acknowledged. 
Continued tax discrimination against your industry 
should not be the coin with which we show our recogni- 
tion of these facts. 


Ed. note: The foregoing article was first presented by 
Sen. Manning at a meeting of the NewYork State Motor- 
bus Association. In addition to its circulation in BUs 
TRANSPORTATION, reprints of this timely tax article are 
being distributed to various associations. 
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Moisture Ejection Valve... 


which automatically keeps air 
reservoirs clean and dry is available. 

The new valve eliminates the prob- 
lems of moisture accumulation in air 
tanks. Operating in the 15 to 25 psi 
air pressure range, normal brake ap- 
plications operate the valve without 
a noticeable drop in tank gage pres- 
sure. 

Valve construction makes it im- 
possible for working pressures to 
balance the valve in an open position, 
“dumping” reservoir pressure. Small 
particles will not cause leakage, be- 
cause a resilient insert seals around 


Low Cost Washer... 


. . called “Junior Wilson” is now 
being placed on the market. 

The unit washes as it rolls along, 
motivated by the rotation of its re- 
versible, tilt-conforming brush. The 
washer requires just one man who 
merely guides the machine as it 
moves. The manufacturer claims that 
it can wash a bus in seven minutes 
or less. 

The Junior Wilson washer is said 
to be easy to install, takes up little 
or no valuable space and can operate 
in tight overhead and side clearances. 
For any additional information on 


particles trapped in the valve. seat. 
Wagner Electric Co., Automotive Div., 
St. Louis 14, Mo. 


further information 
rite to Oakite Prod- 
r St., New York 


erate hoses the new low cost washer write to the 
Ross and White Company, Chicago 


Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Dimensional Upholstery Fabric... 


. woven flat but which becomes permanently three 
dimensional when dipped in boiling water, is now 
offered. 

The new fabric utilizes a different method of manu- 
facture in which shrinkage is used purposely under 
controlled conditions to achieve new patterns and tex- 
tures. The manufacturer claims it is ideal where the 
cushioning effect of its three-dimensional structure offers 
comfort and free circulation of air between the rider 
and the seat. 

Woven on a regular loom with polyethylene yarn and 
conventional textile fibers, the fabric, called Trilok, 
forms puffs when the polyethylene is shrunk by boiling 
water. The polyethylene, which runs lengthwise in the 
material, can shrink as much as 55 per cent, while the 
fabric may be from 1/64 to 1 in. thick. The polyethylene 
is a monofilament yarn, and is pre-stretched. U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., 1230 Ave of Americas, New York City. 
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Sales and Service 


By H. Peirce Brawner 


Vice-President, Eastern Greyhound 


“You Can't Have Sales 


Without Good Service’ 


What's wrong with our sales effort? In this article a top 
sales executive calls for a new look at the entire business 


of selling bus riding. 


HE PROBLEM of falling revenues it is first 
inalyze our various sources of revenue 
them in our entire picture. In this analysis 

it almost ninety per cent of our gross comes 
lar passenger transportation, and _ slightly 
ten per cent comes from special services 
vackage express, charters, tours, newspapers 
These latter items lend themselves to direct 
ind such solicitation should be pushed 


ts of such solicitation are immediately ap- 
for this reason sometimes these services 
ittention than their contribution to the whole 
picture deserves. It takes a ten per cent in- 
these revenues to offset a one per cent decrease 
lar passenger revenue. I am not advocating any 
this type of promotion provided it is not de- 
from the promotion of passenger traffic. 
igree that our day-to-day passenger sales are 
rtant then we must determine how they can 
veloped. Some carriers, apparently panicked 
fact that their revenues are down, go blindly 
utting. Some cut basic fares, some put in 
so-called excursions on a good every day basis, some 
nake the family fare plan applicable seven days a week 
luding all holidays. 

All of these are plain rate cutting and bear little 
resemblance to the true excursion or promotion plan 
designed to originate new revenues or to divert revenues 
ds of excessive traffic to periods when traffic 
s normally low. Those that resort to such devices have 
little imagination and less fortitude; they show a com- 
plete lack of confidence in sound business practices in 
the industry which represents their life’s work. 


trom peri 


Even today total strangers are teaming up in ticket 
fices all over the country to travel as families and 


thus defeat our regular tariff rates. This practice will 
become more prevalent when the family plan is in effect 
every day. I am afraid that we are going to get ourselves 
in the habit, which in my opinion has exemplified the 
faulty thinking of raliroad traffic men, of cutting rates 
when business is expected to be good and raising them 
when traffic is low. I do not believe this is clear think- 
ing nor do I believe it is even remotely related to the 
art of good salesmanship. 

Parenthetically, many excellent lawyers believe that 
plans such as the family plan, whether for buses, rail- 
roads or airlines, which clearly are designed to prefer 
a segment of the public and which can be taken ad- 
vantage of by a Jarge number of regular passengers 
by subterfuge, are completely unlawful; likewise they 
advise that extremely low excursions that on their face 
are non-compensatory can be declared unreasonable 
if applied on an every day basis. 

If we can agree rate cutting is not a panacea or even 
a partial answer for our revenue ills, where may we 
look for ideas that will improve our condition? 

Instead of groping around for miraculous cure-alls, 
why don’t we dedicate ourselves to re-establishing. de- 
veloping and improving the basic elements that made 
our industry grow from an infant to a giant in such a 
short time? 

Does this seem to be such a simple solution that it 
must be valueless? I can assure you that that is not 
the case. Who can estimate the number of previous 
patrons that avoid our service whenever possible be- 
cause of bad experience—equipment failures and other 
delays, dirty rest rooms, discourtesy from some poor 
employee who feels that his job will be protected no 
matter what; at a transfer point leaving the front seat 
of a clean, air-conditioned bus and landing on the 
rear seat of a dirty, non air-conditioned one; being 
forced to eat, or go hungry, at an ill kept restaurant 
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I like to picture this sales job as a three-spoked 
wheel. The spoke is advertising, the second spoke 
is point information and the third spoke is 
ke is dependent on the other . . . if 
le wheel collapses. 
these individual spokes. First, adver- 
nly means thus far devised to contact 
riders or to rekindle interest in former 
ffort under this classification is what 
formal advertising”, that is periodicals, 
phlets, posters, TV and radio. These 
tter tools for large companies or major 
through them that bus transportation 
stered. 
well things are going we should 
this effort. In this regard I am re- 
about William Wrigley. He was rid- 
eat western plains in the club car of 
a fast trar inental train. As the train thundered 
on and as pty glasses accumulated, one of his 
itive of the railroad, chided him on 
of money on the extravagant adver- 
mpany was doing. “Surely,” said his 
sales are at their peak and still rising, 
if advertisir reduced all the savings would accrue 
to the sto ers’. Wrigley apparently ignored the 
s though he had not heard it. Minutes 
turned to his railroad friend and 
is sure making time, it must be doing 
railroad man, rising unknowingly to 
ced with some pride and in a loud 
doing close to eighty. “My, my,” said 
hy don’t you cut the engine off ?” 
y other effective types of advertising 
formal ones; for instance good pub- 
licity in tl torial portion of newspapers, moving 
pictures lik lt Happened One Night,” bus travel 
ines. Even less formal, but certainly 
clean, well painted buses operating 
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on regular and on-time schedules throughout the length 
and breadth of the nation. By far the greatest advertis- 
ing factor of all is the word-of-mouth praise and recom- 
mendation passed on by our many satisfied patrons. 


Our second spoke is point of sale information. 
All of the many forms of advertising will bring to us 
interested, potential customers. These inquiries may 
come by mail, telephone or over the counter. We must 
be prepared to service all such inquiries promptly, 
courteously and adequately. Obviously all the expense 
and effort incident to originating these is pure waste 
unless we are prepared to give accurate information 
as to our service, to present it in a manner that will 
maintain and increase the prospects’ desire to travel, 
to furnish it in ample time to meet conditions and 
finally, do all that is necessary to close the sale. 

The answer to some inquiries requires extensive 
tariff work and the preparation of complicated itin- 
eraries; others can be properly answered by quotation 
of the one way and round trip fares and the departure 
and arrival time, but in all instances it is desirable to 
add a little something like “We have been adding a 
lot of new equipment on that division,” or “You know 
we have just opened a new station at . It is beauti- 
ful, and all rest and meal stops are made there.” 

Regardless of the type of answer called for and 
whether it is given over the counter, by phone or in 
a letter, it must be given in such a manner that the 
patron has confidence that it is accurate and complete. 

Our employees must be alert to recognize moments 
when the sale may be closed and always try to close 
at those times. 


The third spoke is service. Everything we have ac- 
complished so far will fall completely flat if we fail 
to deliver the service that we have advertised and sold. 
The greatest cost item in our industry—the most ex- 
pensive service we render, is that service which is con- 
trary to our advertising and sales story—that which 
discourages passengers from using our services again 
or recommending them to their friends. 

All of the advertising in the country cannot bring 
us enough one-time riders to keep us in business. We 
must build repeat riders—those that ride on our buses 
whenever they have cause to travel, and those that are 
glad to boost us to their friends. 

With these three sturdy spokes our wheel is secure; 
it can rotate in continuous orbit of advertising, infor- 
mation and service—and this latter spoke, service, 
causes additional advertising, starting the circuit all 
over again. Every moving thing must be lubricated 
and our wheel is no exception. At each stage we should 
apply a liberal amount of lubricant. 

You have, most likely, already guessed what our 
lubricant is; if not, it is courtesy. 





You may agree or disagree with some of 
Peirce Brawner’s ideas on what should 
be done to increase sales. Why not let us 
know your thoughts on the subject. Just 
address the Sales & Service Editor, BUS 
TRANSPORTATION, and we'll be glad 


to print your views. 
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Removing GM Shaft Seal 


By Max Dach * General Supt. 
Puerto Rico Transportation Authority 


AT TIMES IT BECOMES NECESSARY to replace the seal in 
the flywheel housing of 471 and 671 GM engines be- 
tween overhaul periods. It’s a simple job with the hous- 
ing removed from the engine proper, but difficult other- 
wise. An inexpensive tool made as shown will simplify 
removal with the housing assembled without causing 
damage. 

Plate “B” is machined to fit over the end of “A”—the 
crankshaft and dowels at the flywheel end. The plate has 
two sets of holes—7/32 in. and 1 in.—evenly spaced as 
shown. The holes are located so that they will be within 
and close to the outer wall of the seal as shown. The 
center of “B” is drilled and tapped to receive a knockout 
puller. 

After ¥ in. holes have been drilled in the seal, using 
those in the plate as guides, the plate is turned sufh- 
ciently to match the 7/32 in. holes with the 14 in. holes 
in the seal. 

No. 12 metal screws are then inserted into the seal, the 
length of the screw depending on the thickness of the 
plate, and the knockout puller does the rest. 


Bell Tests Water Valve 


By Henry Menegus * Foreman 
Greyhound Lines, New Y ork 


IN CHECKING the operation of the water control valve of 
the 4104 GMC, a bell hook-up helps make the job easier 
and, at the same time, gives the mechanic time to attend 
to other chores while the temperature gets to the point 
where the valve will begin to work. 

As shown in the diagram, one end of the wire from 
the bell is attached to the terminal on the water valve. 
The other wire is grounded. 

By doing this the mechanic can tell when the valve 
closes, for how long a time, etc. 

The bell hook-up has the definite advantage of being 
audible and proves superior to a light when testing this 
particular valve. 
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Air Valve Ends “Hanging” 


By Thomas J. Mannion * Mechanic 
Triboro Coach Co., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


TO OVERCOME THE TROUBLE of “hanging in speed” that 
we've encountered occasionally in GM diesels equipped 
with Spicer hydraulic transmissions, we have installed 
a quick release valve at the clutch cylinder. 

On such occasions we found that when a coach is 
brought to an abrupt stop, apparently the air can not 
be exhausted from the clutch cylinder fast enough. The 
transmission being in direct drive with the wheels would 
obviously stall the engine. 

The reason for the trouble was easily found. Both the 
clutch cylinder and the lines had to discharge through 
the small exhaust orifice of the magnetic valve. 

We remedied this situation by installing the quick re- 
lease valve at the cylinder (as shown in the sketch). 
This valve “dumps” the cylinder air instantaneously. 


Tail Pipe Held Solidly 


By A, Paisolli * Maint. Supt. 
Bee Line, Long Island, New York 


IN A NUMBER OF CASES we have had trouble with tail 
pipes pulling away from mufflers because of broken tail 
pipe brackets. As a result, we have developed a new type 
of bracket. 

The one we designed allows the tail pipe to move 
freely in the same way an engine moves in its rubber 
mounts, remaining tight enough to prevent rattles. 

Two pieces of 3 3/16-in. by 14/2-in. flat stock are used as 
a sandwich, and are connected to form the bracket, as 
shown in the sketch, by two 7/16-in. bolts. Two 7/16-in. 
I.D. springs about an inch and a half long give the 
bracket the right amount of “give.” 


Fuses Protect Generator 


By Daniel W. Reese « Electrician 
Trackless Transit, Inc., East Orange, NJ. 


GENERATOR ARMATURES on GMC 3205, 3206 and 3207 
coaches are protected at Trackless Transit of East Or- 
ange, N.J., thanks to electrician D. W. Reese. Reese came 
up with the idea of installing five-amp fuses in lines be- 
tween the generator field terminals and the voltage regu- 
lator, or at connections where a split field regulator and 
generator are used. 

This prevents grounded field windings from causing 
the generator to build up to a dangerously high poten- 
tial that would ruin armature and voltage regulator 
windings and contacts. 

The diagram shows the setup on 3207 model coaches, 
but is pretty much the same for others with single field 
connections except that either a three-amp or five-amp 
fuse may be used. 
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1956 Association Index 


National Associations 


(MERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. N. Y. 

) er 13, 1882. President, Roswell F. Thoma; 
‘aul O. Dittmar; Executive Vice-President, 


bers and a staff of 38 members. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERAT- 
ORS, 839 17th St., N.W., Washingten 6, D. C. 
Organ 1 1926; reorganized August 1929; April 27, 1931. 
ent, A r M. Hill; Vice President, R. C. Hoffman, Jr.; 
August W. Koehler; General Counsel, Jack 
174 operating company members, 14 state 
rs and 72 associate members. 


NATIONAL BUS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, INC., 506 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Orga Jan. 24, 1933. Incorporated Jan. 1, 1941. Chairman, 
Vice Chairman, Secretary-Treasurer, M. E. 
K. L. Chamberlin. Has 350 members. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY USERS CONFERENCE, INC., 
966 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
Organize June 28, 1932. Chairman, Albert Bradley; Vice 
r M. Hill; and Herschel D. Newsom; Secretary- 
J. Taber: Director, Arthur C. Butler. 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, 1012-14th St., 
N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
Organ | 6, 1936. Chairman of the Board, R. C. Hoff- 
iF ent, L. C. Jaynes; Vice President, C. A. Jessup; 
er, F. H. McIntosh; General Traffic Manager, 
{uditor, F. D. Evans, Chairman Traffic and 
nittee, G. G. Rountree; Board of Directors: 
A. Jessup, L. A. Love, J. G. Pruett, T. S. 
ies, B. D. Kramer, G. L. Carpenter, W. F. 
Hoover, F. W. Mills, Arthur Nay, J. J. Reardon 
Membership in NAMBO, NBTA, NBMB, 
of Travel Association, National Association 
nizations and National Defense Transportation 
sent membership consists of 43 companies. 


GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED, 

10 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Organize n 1910. President, Harry J. Dooley; First Vice 
le H. Tanner; Second Vice President, L. S. Crosby; 
Delp; Secretary-General Manager, Jewel Bur- 
ipin, General Sales Manager, Herbert J. De 
Representative; Directors: C. A. Boynton, Jr., 
Burroughs, Sidney Engelhardt, Gere E. Holmes, Earl 
B. L. Thomas, George C. Thompson, George A. 


Joh A. ¢ 


P 
| 
: 
A. H. Wenck. Has 125 members. 


State Associations 


ASSOCIATION OF TRANSIT EQUIPMENT MEN, MID- 
DLE ATLANTIC STATES, 36th & M Sts., N.W. Was)-- 
ington, D. C, 

Organized in 1928. President, A. E. Savage; Vice President, 
W. H. Pe n; Secretary-Treasurer, J. S. Wanstall. 


CALIFORNIA TRANSIT ASSOCIATION, 58 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 4, California. 
Established May 1, 1916, President, Edwin C. Houghton; 
e President, Glen L. Stanley; Manager, W. V. Hill. Execu- 


tive Board: J. L. Haugh, Chairman; Edwin C. Houghton, Glen 
L. Stanley, Geo. H. Hook, Richard J. Glasscock, W. M. Mickel- 
berry. Has 19 members. 


THE CONNECTICUT MOTOR STAGE ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 66 Linden St., Waterbury, Conn. 

Organized 1921. President Jacob T. Sinanian, Vice-President 
Joseph Narus, Secretary-Treasurer Frank T. Healey, Jr. Has 10 
members. 


FLORIDA BUS ASSOCIATION, Center Bldg., Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Organized Aug. 9, 1950. President, Charles L. Carter; Vice 
President, J. J. Reardon; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Kenneth Bal- 
linger. Directors: O. R. Bludau, Al Kirby, L. L. Cook, R. W. 
Bolling, John L. Williams, and James M. Moore. 


ILLINOIS BUS ASSOCIATION, 523 E. Capitol Ave., 
Springfield, Tl. 

Organized March 30, 1925. President, Earl R. Parkhill; Vice 
President, J. L. Wellinghoff; Executive Secretary, Miss Altoe 
Nelson. Has 65 members. Publishes monthly bulletins; holds 
membership in NAMBO and ATA. 


INDIANA BUS ASSOCIATION, Inc., 218 Bankers Trust 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Organized July 6, 1935 as Indiana Bus Operators Association, 
Inc.; renamed Indiana Bus Association, Inc., May 19, 1944. 
President, John Morley; Vice Presidents, James Leppert, Earl 
Parkhill; Treasurer, B. C. Hall; Secretary, Harry J. Harman. 
Publishes monthly and special bulletins, has 75 members. 


INTERCITY BUS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK STATE, 
INC., 1522 National Savings Bank Bldg., Albany 7, N. Y. 
Organized Dec. 7, 1938. President, F. W. Celke; Ist VP: L. H. 
Schultz; Second Vice President, 8. E. Reilly; Third Vice Presi- 
dent, W. Odell; Treasurer, N. L. Fish; Secretary, Mildred K. 
Straub. Has 85 members. Published bulletin semi-monthly. 


KENTUCKY BUS ASSOCIATION, 801 N. Limestone St., 
Lexington 15, Ky. 

Organized Oct. 28, 1947. President, Don Black; Vice President, 
W. P. Pitcock; Secretary-Treasurer, W. E. Jones. Has 50 mem- 
bers. 


MARYLAND MOTOR BUS OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., Howard and Lombard Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Organized 1944, President, W. B. Chairs; Secretary, F. D. 
Spofford; Treasurer, J. D. Schwarz; Sgt. at Arms, A. Rossi. 
Directors: C. E. Schwarz, E. S. Maxwell, P. P. Restivo, J. A. 
Bowers, G. J. Sills, B. P. Wilson and W. W. Nash. Has 30 
members. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR BUS ASSOCIATION, 404 Hollister 
Bldg., Lansing 8, Mich. 

Organized April 6, 1921; reorganized April 27, 1926. Presi- 
dent, Robert Reakes; Vice President, J. V. Murphy; 2nd Vice 
President, D. M. Curtis; Secretary, Don Reish; Treasurer, Fred 
Russell. Has 51 members; holds membership in both NAMBO 
and ATA. Publishes monthly “Michigan Motor Bus Guide” and 
periodic association bulletin. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ASSOCIATION, 400 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Organized July, 1915. President, Clifford, Maurice; Secretary- 
Manager, Arthur H. Samish. Has 150 members. 


NEW ENGLAND TRANSIT CLUB, 10 High Street, Boston 
10, Mass. 
Organized July 18, 1900, President, R. B. Smyth; First Vice 
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President, W owles; Second Vice President, T. E. Wilkin- 
son; Treasure F. Jeffery; Secretary, H. R. Benson; Assist- 
ant Secretar Gusick. Finance Committee: Harold G. Mor- 
ris, Ralston | th, John H. Walsh. Executive Committee: 
Ralph D. Bak irray A. Brown, Seymour G. Colby, Edward 
M. Fletcher, 7 s E. McDonough, Thomas H. McGarry, Earle 
S. Montgon ; D. Pellissier, Jr., E. Harry Reid, Richard 
A. Sullivan, |! id L. Waters, Lee D. Whitney. Club has 1100 


members. 


NEW ENGLAND BUS ASSOCIATION, 291 Washington 
Street, Gene New York 

Organize President, D. T. Bisesti; Vice President, J. A. 
Michaud; 7 lr. C. Ott; Executive Secretary, Leon A. 
Penoyer. The ition has about 75 members. 


NEW JERSEY MOTOR BUS ASSOCIATION, INC., 921 
Bergen Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Organize 18, 1935. President, Robert B. De Camp; 
Chairman of Governors, Benjamin Casser; General 
Eichler; Secretary, Nathaniel L. Fish. Mem- 
ional Safety Council. Has 95 members. 


Counsel, Ge 


ber of NAM 


NEW YORK CITY BUS CONFERENCE, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New ¥ 56,-N; ks 

Organized », 1931. President, W. H. Blanchard; Vice 
edman; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl F. Theis- 
Transportation; Chairman of the Board, Carl 
0 members. 


President 
inger, Edit 


W. Stocks 


NEW YORK 
19-20 Plaza 


Organized 


rATE MOTOR BUS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
D & H Bldg., Albany 7, N. Y. 

1934. President, J. F. Conway; Vice Presi- 
dent, W. A Executive Vice President and Secretary, Brig. 
Gen. Bertra iy; Treasurer, Charles F. Kenney. Chairman: 
T. F. Ried tors: J. A. Moreland, John J. Van Gonsic, 
Wallace S Robert Sloan, Howard E. Schenck, Edward 
J. Ott, Les ’ gon, Albert Schreiber, Thomas F. Riedy and 
W. B. Cor 


NORTHEAST! 
South Wabas! 
Organized 

man, W. A 


RN BUS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 506 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 

1936. Chairman, C. A. Denny; Vice Chair- 

Treasurer, C. A. Langner. Has 62 members. 


OHIO MOTOR BUS ASSOCIATION, 209 S. Third St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

1922. President, N. J. Floan; Vice Presi- 
ent, C. |} Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond J. Lewis. Has 
shes bulletin. 


Organize 
84 membe 


OREGON BUS ASSOCIATION, Central Bus Depot, 509 
S.W. Taylor Portland, Oregon. 

Organize 1933. President, E. G. Larson; Vice Presi- 
dent, W. H Secretary-Treasurer, R. K. Reed. Association 
is member {BO. Has seven members. 


PENNSYLVANIA BUS ASSOCIATION, Telegraph Bldg., 
Harrisburg 

Organize y, 1921; member of NAMBO, ATA, State 
Chamber erce. President, J. K. Hofmeister; First Vice 
President Smith; Second Vice President, Paul Magill; 
Last Past | Ralph T. Grier; Secretary, F. J. Edwards; 
Treasurer Reed; Executive Secretary, Jennie B. Brug- 
McNees, Wallace & Nurick. Has 160 
publishes “Bus Bulletin” monthly and “ICC 


noni; Ge nsel, 
active bus 
Bulletin” v 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN BUS ASSOCIATION, 
1313 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Organize 0, 1949. President, G. Dopp, Jr.; Vice Presi- 
lent, Har idrews; Secretary & / reasurer, C. A. Lang- 
ner. Has 44 ers, 


SOUTH CENTRAL BUS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 315 
Continental Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 


9 


Organize 23, 1938; reorganized Oct. 19, 1940. Chair- 
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man, Leonard G. Simon; Vice Chairman, Duncan McRae; Se-- 
retary, J. M. Heket; Chairman of Interline Committee, E. J. 
Martin. Has 91 members. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, INC., 
81 Cain Street, N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 

Organized Sept. 27, 1943. Chiarman, J. E. Pryor; Vice-Chair- 
man, G. G. Rountree; Treasurer, Ralph M. Medlock; Secretary- 
Manager, Mrs. Mary H. Williams. Has 52 members. 


TEXAS MOTOR BUS ASSOCIATION, 211 West 14th St., 
Austin, Texas. 

Organized 1946. President, Jess C. Levens; Vice President, 
Henry A. Mathews; Secretary-Manager, J. Manley Head. Direc- 
tors: 5. A. Jameson I. F. Bay. Has 29 members. 


VIRGINIA PASSENGER BUS ASSOCIATION, INC., P.O. 
Box 7113, Richmond 21, Va. 

Organized June 25, 1945. President, D. S. Haddock; Vice 
President, B. A. Remolds, Secretary-Treasurer, Ceci) E. Hall. 
Directors; Taft Abbott, Mrs. A. M. Arnold, B. L. Barnes, K. A. 
Bradshaw, L. C. Hansbrough, Robert T. Michell, W. Earl Pen- 
ley, Sinclair Phillips, Harry C. Seabright, E. V. Cartes, R. C. 
Lynn, J. H. Thomas, Executive Secretary, Harris Mitchell. Has 
36 members. Publishes “Virginia Bus News” monthly, 


WEST VIRGINIA BUS ASSOCIATION, 412 Charleston 
National Bank Bldg., Charleston, West Virginia. 

Organized 1924. Hold membership in NAMBO. President, R. 
T. Carnes; Vice President, B. M. Amole; Managing Director &: 
Treasurer, M. S. Aldrich; Secretary, R. A. Keeling; Directors 
H. B. McCune, J. E. Craft, T. A. Battaglia, R. F. Randolph, 
F. J. McCoy, S. J. Evans, F. N. Sullivan, S C. Edds. Publishes 
“West Virginia Bus Association” monthly. 


WESTERN DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL BUS TRAF- 
FIC ASSOCIATION, 371 Market St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Organized Sept. 11, 1938, reorganized Sept. 20, 1946. Mem- 
bership in NAMBO, Chairman, Glen G. Magnuson; Secretary, 
William E. Hastings. Has 62 members. 


Canadian Associations 


CANADIAN MOTOR COACH ASSOCIATION, 35 Yonge 
Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 

Organized in 1937 as Dominion Motor Coach Association; 
name changed to Canadian Motor Coach Association on Sept. 
18, 1951. President, G. C. Thompson; Immediate Past-President, 
I. W. Neil; Vice Presidents: R. A. Pepper; G. C. Biard; J. C. 
Barker; R. L. Borden; H. Husband, C. M. Drury, G. Isseli, A. 
H. Farebrother. Secretary-Manager, A. H. Foster. Has 14 mem- 
bers. 


CANADIAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION, 35 Yonge Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

Organized 1904, President, S. E. Preston; Vice-President, P. 
G. McAra; Treasurer, J. G. Inglis; Immediate Past-President, 
M. T. Bancroft; Honorary Counsel, W. H. Furlong, Q. C., Execu- 
tive committees: E. W. Arnott, D. E. Blair, W. E. P. Duncan, 
A. Duperron, D. N. Gill, L. R. Mitchell, C K. Morningstar, D. 1. 
MacDonald, D. L. MacDonald, T. D. Robertson, S. Sigmundson, 
N. T. Smith, P. A. S. Todd, R. H. Wray. General Manager, H. E. 
King; General Secretary, J. R. Empringham. Has 107 company 
members, and five individuals with associate membership. Asso- 
ciation is member of ATA. Its official organ is “Canadian Trans- 
portation”. 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR COACH OPERA- 
TORS, 35 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

Organized Aug. 12, 1930. President, A. H. Farebrother: Vice 
President, J. I. DeNure; Past President, L. H. Belford: Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, L. G. Berney. Executive Committee: R. S. Padget, 
L. Dubeau J. C. Barker, J. V. Murphy. Has 


77 members. 
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Johnson Group Buys 


e Reports that Indianapolis Transit 
Svstem was about to be sold were 
hen it was announced 
f Milwaukee and Chi- 
ssmen, headed by Freder- 
Johnson, president of 
and Suburban Transport 
ight the Indiana transit 
undist losed price. 
the new holders of the 
are the same men 
d control of the Trans- 
Milwaukee in Septem- 


stock 
acquire 
rt Cory 
1952 
Besides Johnson, they include Wil- 
iam C. Coleman, vice-president of 
Milwaukee and Suburban Transport; 
ittorneys Edward P. Madi- 
Roy Browning, and Ar- 
sel, Milwaukee coal com- 


At the present time, a spokesman 
the group said, there are no per- 
nel changes planned for Indian- 
lis Transit System, which W. 

Marshall Dale will continue to head 

: preside nt 
The new owners took over at a 

ITS was well on the way 

reversing an eight-year dip 

nto red ink by coming out in the 

lack. The first nine months of 1955, 
iny rate, showed an operating 

fit of $37,500. This was against a 

954 loss of $810,944, although much 

ounted for by a 42-day 


ne whet 


towards 


t that was act 
trike 


johnson said that his group had 


W. Marshall Dale 


Indianapolis Firm 


been studying the Indianapolis Tran- 
sit System for more than a year be- 
fore the purchase was made, and that 
they purchased the stock as a “sound 
business move.” 

In the face of much talk through- 
out the nation about the advantages 
of municipal ownership of transit sys- 
tems, Johnson also had this to say: 
“We are optimistic about private 
ownership of transit utilities. We feel 
the Indianapolis system can operate 
at a profit.” 


Under its new owners, ITS will 
ultimately eliminate trackless trolleys, 
although the changeover will be grad- 
ual. In Milwaukee, Johnson and his 
partners have been shifting away 
from electric service, until there are 
now only two lines left. 

Johnson said there were no plans 
for the Indianapolis firm to operate 
fringe parking lots for downtown bus 
riders, but added: “If it looks like 
they’re needed, we'll play with it. 
We're not afraid to experiment, if it 
looks economically sound.” 

A change which might well be in 
the offing for the Indiana city, how- 
ever, is zone fares. There will be a 
study of Indianapolis fares, Johnson 
said, and it might be that zone fares 
would be preferable to the weekly 
passes which have been suggested. 

At present the new owners plan no 
new financing . . . with many major 
decisions awaiting the time when they 
actually take over at ITS. 


Truce Ends 244-Day Strike 


At Scranton Transit Co. 


e The most prolonged transit strike 
in modern times was ended at Scran- 
ton, Pa. when striking members of 
Division 168 of Amalgamated voted 
to go back to work for Scranton Tran- 
sit Co. under a 60-day truce arrange- 
ment. 

The strike, which began April 5, 
went for 244 days before the truce 
went into effect . . . and even at that 
the back-to-work vote came rather 
unexpectedly. In fact, it was ended 
only a few days after the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Utility Commission had 
authorized four independent bus com- 
panies to provide partial service with- 
in the city. They were companies 
which ordinarily operated only be- 
tween Scranton and suburban com- 
munities, and could not pick up or 
discharge passengers in the city of 
Scranton except in their downtown 
terminals. 

The PUC apparently wasn’t fool- 
ing, though, when it asked them to 
show cause why they shouldn't pro- 
vide service, which the Commission 
had specifically termed “vital in the 
public interest.” 


Under the terms of the truce, 
strikers will go back for 60 days 
while union and management con- 
tinue negotiations for a permanent 
peace. 

During this period, employees will 
get no less than $1.50 per hour, and 
may get as much as $1.70, depending 
on company profits. Sixty-one per 
cent of the net will be turned over to 
employees . . . the rest govs to the 
company. The union also has the 
right to designate a representative to 
check company receipts and expendi- 
tures during the 60-day truce period. 

Swing runs will be eliminated, with 
all work on straight eight-hour shifts. 
The agreement also provides that all 
men in the service of the firm will be 
returned to work with full seniority 
rights. 

The strike resulted in loss of wages 
of $851,316 by employees, and rev- 
enue losses of $1,474,736 by the com- 
pany ... there was no estimate of 
total direct and indirect losses by the 
community as a whole, although be- 
for the truce Scranton merchants 
were predicting the “worst Christmas 
season ever” because of the long tran- 
sit strike. 
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San Diego Boosts Wages 


e San Die lransit System has 
ent hourly wage in- 
drivers and 15 cash 

\t the same time, the 
easing of certain re- 
ng conditions which 
vice adversely and 
rm about $100,000 


agreed to 
crease for it 
rec eivel cle 
company W 
strictions i! 
have affect 
whi h cost 
annually. 
The sett 
stormy ses 


came after several 
during which the 
itened a strike. The 
run for 18 months, 
M 1957. This means 
will not be conduct- 
ial Christmas shop- 


union twit 
new conti 
expiring 
that negoti 
ed durin: 


ping peri 


Prank Backfires 


ess of $50,000 was 
lontreal Transporta- 

last month when 
tudents were joined 
rotesting a fare in- 


Students 


e Damag 
suffered | 
Cor 


“vood nat 


tion 


by hoodlu 
crease ot ! nts. 
A six-h forced MTC to halt 
operations id further damage 
ury to patrons. The 
sponsible for an ad- 
$50.000. 


versons were arrest- 


to vehi les 

shut-dowr 

ditional los 
More tl 


ed as a res tine violence. 


ATC Drivers Demand Franchise 


® Akron 
their 
a City Ce 
to July | 
Akron Tra 


chise was s 


ivers are throwing 
ind as the result of 
ecision to postpone 
hise talks with the 
tation Co. The fran- 
ed to expire in Jan- 
e of a recent traffic 
city wants to study 
it was put to July. 

The bus s’ union has insisted 
that the « name a 
subcommit find a basis of set- 
so that the way is 
ATC’s contract 

s expires March 31. 

that the company 
tract talks unless it 
tands on a new fran- 


welg 


uary, but 
survey whi 


mmediately 


tlement wit 1 
open for \ lks. 
with the e1 
The 


will not sta 


unio! 


knows whe 
( hise. 


Wisconsin Lines Change Hands 


o Fond du ty 
new owne!l | 


hart Lake 


Bus Lines has a 
Manning of Elk- 


Sale of the bus firm 


Toledo Bans Parking for 30-Day Trial 


e The city of Toledo began last 
month a 30-day ban on daytime park- 
ing in the downtown area. Besides the 
ban in the 12-square-block shopping 
area, rush-hour restrictions were also 
put on parking along main arteries 
carrying traffic into the downtown 
section. 

At least indirectly the sweeping 
prohibitions were tied into the neu- 
tral zone fare instroduced by Com- 
munity Traction Co. on December 1, 
when it announced it would carry 
passengers free within a 24-block 


downtown area. At that time com- 
pany president C. H. Forsgard said 
that the success of this plan to speed 
movement in the shopping section 
would definitely depend on how fast 
buses could move through busy down- 
town streets. 

Preliminary tests showed that on 
streets cleared of parking during rush 
hours CTC buses could cut running 
time by as much as 33 1/3 per cent. 
If such time trims continue, the park- 
ing ban might well become permanent 
in the Ohio city, 


Baltimore Group May Operate in D.C. 


e It looks as if a group of Baltimore 
businessmen, headed by former U.S. 
Senator Millard Tydings and Paul L. 
Holland, former Baltimore director of 
Public Works, has the inside track to 
operate a transit firm in Washington, 
D. C., where Congress voted to can- 
cel Capital Transit’s franchise as of 
next August. 

The District of Columbia PUC 
gave a tentative nod to the Baltimore 
group when it said it was the only ap- 
plicant to offer a “feasible and finan- 


cially supported plan, to 
transit in the capital city. 

At the same time the PUC left the 
door open for other applicants to con- 
test the Tydings group at a public 
hearing. 

The Baltimore men would form a 
new company, to be known as Wash- 
ington Transit, Inc. . . . and would 
purchase 600 new buses and 600 used 
buses. They do not plan, according to 
reports, to purchase any equipment 
from the present Capital Transit. 


operate 


Twin City Dedicates Modern New Garage 


Fred A. Ossana, left, president of Twin City Rapid Transit Co., and Benson M. Larrick, 
vice-president and general manager, as they dedicated a plaque at TCRT's brand new 
Snelling garage. It has an area of 247,638 square feet, and will house 275 large diesel 
buses. In addition, it contains heavy and light maintenance facilities, washing and cleaning 
equipment, and is headquarters for trainmen, cashiers, etc. of the St. Paul operation. 


cently by the Public 
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There is also a complete paint and body repair shop. 
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INDUSTRY IN REVIEW... 


continued 


Pittsburgh Can Save $131,000 in Fees 


e Pittsburgh Railways Co. can save $131,000 in annual 
bridge rental and other items—but there is 
h. To do it, the company must not institute 
one-cent charge for transfers. 

\llegheny County and the city of Pittsburgh made 
fee-reduction offer . . . whereupon PRC filed a new 
nating the transfer charge that had been 

its previously filed tariff. 
re other minor changes in the tariff, but 
is still seeking to discontinue the 45-cent 
permit which, with 15 cents, has been ac- 
the 20-cent fare in any regular cash zone 
vith 10 cents has been accepted in a reduced 


Bus Firm Sues on. Zone Board Ruling 


e Cities Transit, Inc. in Lakeland, Fla. has filed suit 
1inst the city’s zoning board, seeking to overthrow 
oard ruling that the company must stop 
lots adjoining its headquarters for parking 
ance of its buses. 
The board claims the use of the lots for these pur- 
onforming,” while the company contends 
that under the law it is allowed continued use of land 
connection with a permanent installation, as long 
is such preceded the zoning ordinance. 


i recent 
ising tw 


nd mainte, 


oses 18 non-¢ 


Two Companies Hit by Robberies 


e Robbers who got not only cash, but enough tokens 
to see them through a fair amount of bus riding hit 
two different western cities. 

In Los Angeles two bandits, one wearing a Hallo- 
ween mask, got away with more than $3,000 in cash 
ind 26 rolls of tokens valued at $130, 

In Denver the bandits weren’t so lucky on their cash 
haul—they got only $97 in cash. But their loot also in- 
luded 9,096 bus tokens with a value of $1,363. 


From our Art Gallery 


Here is the first in a series of old-time pictures from the old-time 
files of BUS TRANSPORTATION. In this one the time is about 
\915—give or take a year. The place: Boston, Mass. The vehicle: 
an early sightseeing bus. We don't know who the gentleman on 


the left is, but standing at the right is a gent who must have 
iked the sightseeing business, because he sort of stayed in it in a 
big way. His name: Harry Dooley, now president of Gray Line 


Sightseeing Companies. 


Thoma Presents Storm Plan 


e Rosewell F. Thoma, president of Niagara Frontier 
Transit Corp. and also of the American Transit Asso- 
ciation, came up with a 10-point plan for reducing 
serious delays which normally follow snow and _ ice 
storms. The plan was presented to city leaders at a 
meeting of the Mayor's Conference in Buffalo, shortly 
after a heavy snow storm had succeeded in tying up 
traffic. 

Pointing out that even after such a storm traffic con- 
ditions are worse than normal only in degree, Thoma 
divided his plan into four long-range suggestions and 
six emergency measures. 

On the long-range side, he proposed . . . 

1. Prohibition of standing in rush hours on all main 
arteries in the direction of the heavy flow of traffic. 
This would help traffic conditions at all times, and 
would especially help facilitate snow removal. 

2. Extension of the all-night parking ban to begin 
on November 1 and end on March 31, instead of the 
present dates of December 1 through March 15. The 
ATA head pointed out that there have been numerous 
storms on either side of the present terminal dates. 

3. Elimination of heavy trucking movements during 
rush hours, since they retard the movement of other 
vehicles and should be second to moving people. 

4. Provision of salt at grades and viaducts. 

As emergency measures Thoma proposed . . . 

1. Early manning and dispatch of salting and piow- 
ing equipment from local distribution points. This pre- 
supposes, he pointed out, a fleet of vehicles especially 
designed and equipped for the purpose. 

2. An emergency no-standing order, promptly posted 
and vigorously enforced for 24 hours a day on main 
trafic arteries where snow banks occupy street space 
normally devoted to parking. In Buffalo during the 
recent storm, Thoma pointed out, snow banks some- 
times extended as much as 15 feet out into the street, 
and when autos were parked beside them it often re- 
sulted in only one lane open for traffic. 

3. Stiff penalties for abandoning vehicles on main 
arteries. He recommended the use of tow trucks to 
impound such vehicles, with heavy penalties imposed 
before their owners get them back. 

4. Heavy penalties for blocking cross streets. This 
would apply especially to motorists who proceeded 
across intersections without enough room for their 
cars at the far side of the intersection. 

5. In daytime storms, hold off the streets vehicles 
parked in garages and parking lots. During the last 
storm, he said, a flood of autos poured into streets 
already jammed with stalled traffic. Everybody would 
have been home sooner had they been held off for an 
hour or so. 

6. Clamp an embargo on incoming heavy trucks, ex- 
cept those carrying perishables. In a heavy storm, when 
main arteries leading into the city are closed, heavy 
trucks make their way onto city streets, already nar- 
rowed by snow and glutted by traffic. 

In presenting his plan to the Mayor’s Conference, 
Thoma impressed on its members that many of his 
suggestions applied not only to storm periods, but also 
to regular times, when traffic is still a “creeping paral- 
ysis” fastening itself on our cities. 

“The convenience, health and safety of our citizens,” 
he said, “require prompt and vigorous action based 
on sound planning.” 
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NFT To Try Air Conditioning 


e Air cond ied transit buses— 
three of them—will bow in at Buffalo 
next summe! the lines of the Ni- 
agara Front lransit System. 

Three bus the 60-vehicle order 
placed by N with the Mack Co. 
will be used the experiment. 

Cost of the air conditioning in- 
stallation wi shared by the NFT 
and the Ma 

The expe t is a continuance of 
NFT’s poli making its service 
as attractive vossible, according to 
Roswell F. Thoma, NFT president. 
If the insta n prove successful, 
Thoma said buses ordered in the 
future will equipped. 

The thre onditioned vehicles 
will be equ with special push- 
out type w s to conform to reg- 
ulations wi! prohibit locked or 
permanently sed windows. In or- 
der that th onditioning function 
properly il ecessary to keep the 
windows il! ehicle closed. 


Fare Hike Denied in Lincoln 


e A plea oln City Lines for 
higher bus in Lincoln was re- 
jected by tl Nebraska State Rail- 
Com n, which held the 
company’s ngs failed to justify 
the request 

The bus 


sion to bo 


way 


had asked permis- 
idult fares from two 
ur for 55 cents, and 

from two for 15 
ts straight. 


for 25 cents 
children’s 
cents to I! 


Seek Subsidy for Seattle System 


e After ay ig by divided votes 
a 14-cent | pay boost for oper- 
ators, and ken fare increase, all 
five membe¢ f the Seattle Transit 
Commissio separate statements, 
advocated ibsidy to break the 
spiral of tr system fare increases 
due to de patronage. 

Most of tl nmissioners favored 
the creatior i King County Tran- 
sit Authori permit service to 
suburban The proposed au- 
thority wou given the power to 


impose taxe raise funds. 


ATA Offers Free Mailing Piece 


eA four-pa¢g 
taining exc¢ 
at the recent 
tional Assox 
Utility Cor 
fered to m« 


ultilithed folder con- 
trem speeches made 
nvention of the Na- 
m of Railroad and 
sioners has been of- 
r companies by ATA 


for use as iiling piece. 
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Urge Public Ownership in Baltimore 


e The Committee on Mass Transpor- 
tation in Baltimore studied for 11 
months the problem of how best to 
solve the city’s transit problems . . 
came to just about the same con- 
clusions that private transit compa- 
nies all over the nation have been 
recommending for years and 
then urged public ownership and 
operation of Baltimore Transit Co. 

In its report to Mayor D’Alesan- 
dro—a vigorous foe of municipal 
ownership in Baltimore—the com- 
mittee proposed creation of a Bal- 
timore Transportation Authority to 
manage and operate the transit sys- 
tem, supervise the city’s off-street 
parking program and take over the 
municipal traffic engineering agency 
now headed by famed traflic expert 
Henry A. Barnes. 

Heading the study group was Dr. 
Abel Wolman, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity professor of sanitation. He 
and his committee came to the in- 
escapable conclusion that transit was 
essential, and produced figures show- 
ing that half of all downtown rush- 
hour travelers used public transporta- 
tion . . . while they rode only three 
per cent of the vehicles. 

To justify the~cost to the city 
of acquiring a huge transportation 
system, the committee pointed out 
that in 1954 the stockholders’ equity 
in BTC was $18,180,610. The report 
compared this to the approximate 
cost of constructing one expressway 


—Jones Falls—which would cost be- 
tween $70 and $100 million. 

As far as efficiency of public oper- 
ation is concerned, the committee 
cited Cleveland and Toronto as two 
examples of public operation unfet- 
tered by the chains of political inter- 
ference, and cited their operations 
as “comparable, and in some respects 
superior to” private operations. 

No specific purchase plan was 
suggested by the committee, but after 
calling for the formation of a transit 
authority which would be metropol- 
itan in scope, it also urged immediate 
appointment of a coordinator who 
would integrate all transportation fa- 
cilities under the authority. 

He would also begin studies to de- 
termine whether immediate action 
should be taken on the following 
remedies, all of which are familiar 
and have been proposed by private 
operators in just about every city 
in the United States . 

e Establishment of perimeter or 
“fringe” parking areas; 

e Designation of transit streets 
or transit lanes in main arteries; 

e Restrictions on private auto- 
mobiles in the city’s central busi- 
ness area; 

e Increased use of express trips 
and special runs on bus and street- 
car lines; 

e Use of railroad rights of way 
for increased commuter service, and 
a rapid transit system. 


Governor Honors Top Bus Drivers 


Five of the 15 top bus drivers in Pennsylvania are shown above as Gov. George Leader 
presents them with famed certificates at the annual “Driver of Distinction" awards spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Bus Association. Drivers are, left to right: Milford Young, Valley 
Transportation Co.; Paul Grubb, Short Line of Penn; Donald Hoover, Penn Transit Co.: 
Thomas Leonard, Lincoln Coach Lines and Joseph Bellis, Lehigh Valley Transit. 
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CTS Runs Sunday Church Charters 


e A large Roman Catholic parish on 
of Cleveland, St. Ig- 
entered into an agreement 

ind Transit System to 

ises to bring parishioners 
Sunday mornings. 

tius will run nine special 

Sunday mornings, three 

three separate routes, serv- 

f five masses from eight 

2 noon. Cost of the operation 

the church will be $23 per bus or 

total of $207 per Sunday. Figur- 
CTS’s bus per mile costs at ap- 
imately OU total cost to 


west side 


cents, 
[S will be $108. 
Each 


K-up 


15 minute 
minutes before 
ices begin. The routes. numbered 


will make a 


t1 


ng 25 


CTA Splits Trolley Line 


e Uhicas streetcar route 
split in two as recom- 
General Manager Walter 

CTA’s Broadway-State 
separated last month with 
State Street portion changing 
ver to LPG bus operation. 
Service on this section 
will be increased and headways will 
approximately two minutes dur- 
rush hours. All in all, 71 buses 
will take the place of 55 trolleys. 


iongest 
has beer 


nended | 


frequency 


A, B and C, run south, east and west 
on the long residential streets sur- 
rounding the church. The chartered 
buses will not run (for any great 
length) on regular CTS routes. There 
will be no assigned stops. Passengers 
will hail buses anywhere along the 
prescribed routes. 

It’s expected that the St. Ignatius 
special Sunday service will soon be 
expanded to 18 buses—and CTS says 
that other churches which have a 
large number of parishioners in a 
relatively compact area are showing 
interest. 

The charter service allows CTS to 
use buses which otherwise would be 
lying idle in the yards on Sunday 
mornings. 


Tucson Strike Settled 


e A 43-day strike of Tucson, Ariz., 
Rapid Transit Co. bus drivers was 
settled last month when drivers ac- 
cepted an offer drafted by Mayor 
Don Hummell. 

The new agreement calls for an 
eight-cent-an-hour raise retroactive 
to last June, an additional two cents 
now, three cents next June and five 
cents in December. An additional 
two cents in Dec., 1957 will bring 
the total to 20 cents an hour. 


Able Hands Steer Virginia Bus Group 


David S. Haddock takes the wheel from Wiley Cross, retiring president of the Virginia 
Passenger Bus Association. Symbolic of the drive of Virginia motor bus leaders, the 1923 
Model T Ford steering wheel changed hands at the recent convention of the association 
at Richmond, Va. Hadeock was presented with the wheel at the convention after his elec- 


tion as president 


54 


The Fare Box 


A list of activities of interest 
to the bus industry. 


January 


18-20 American Transit Assn. Re- 
gion 4, Hotel Dinkler-Andrew Jack- 


son, Nashville, Tenn. 


23-27 Motor Fleet Supervisor Train- 
ing Course, Univ. of Alabama. 


25-27 American Transit Assn. Re- 
gion 6, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. 


March 


6-8 American Transit Assn. Region 
3. Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


15 New England Transit Club, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 


April 


11-12 American Transit Assn. Re- 
gion 5, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 


16-18 American Transit Assn. Re- 
gion 7, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 


Calif. 


May 


1 New England Transit Club, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 


2-4 American Transit Assn. Region 
2. Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 


Detroit Conversion Ordered 


e On the heels of a report from the 
Detroit Street Railways Commission 
that service could be improved 25 
percent by substituting buses for 
streetcars, Mayor A. E. Cobo ordered 
the city’s two remaining trolley lines 
converted as soon as possible. 

Only the Woodward and Gratiot 
lines are operating with trolleys. 

According to DSR General Man- 
ager Leo J. Nowicki, Gratiot could 
be converted to bus operation around 
the first of April, while the Wood- 
ward line would be changed over in 
the early summer. 

It was estimated that 50 buses 
would be needed for Gratiot and 80 
for the Woodward line. At a cost of 
approximately $20,000 per bus, the 
changeover would cost DSR more 
than $21 million. 

Mexico City is a possible buyer for 
DSR’s replaced streetcars. 
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Industry Briefs 


Vancouver Island Coach Lines, B.C., has 
become illy-owned for the first time since 
1930 the purchase by Harold Husband, 
Victor lustrial leader, of the interest held 
by Canad Pacific Railway. 

Off the company will be Husband, 
preside d G. C. Parrott, general manager 
and sé y. Both men have been with the 
compat well over 20 years. 


According to a recent decision of the Na- 
tional | r Relations Board, transit inspectors 
for Ca lransit Co., Washington, D. C., are 
not supervisors. Although empowered to remove 
an op from a bus if necessary, inspectors 
could iscipline. Thus, the NLRB stated, 
insper iy be included by a union bargain- 
ing u 


Private capital supplied by Mexico’s 50 inde- 
pender erstate bus companies will be used 
to co 1 new Mexico City passenger bus 
termi! ected to get under way early this 
yeal 

At ent, there are a number of separate 
termi! yughout the city. 


Christmas shoppers last month had the added 
advant being able to park their cars in 35 
~~ rvice stations under a new park- 
ride st of St. Louis Public Service Co. 

The has already been successfully used 
in a nu r of other cities . . . was added by 
PS t eady popular park-ride service. 


The nation's safest school bus driver, as de- 
cided special safety contest, will be $500 
richer e result of a year-long search being 
launcl Oneida Products Corp. 

The iny will offer 100 awards to finalists 
on as ind national basis. The top award: 
a free s bus to the school or school board 
the wi driver represents. 


Transit has helped itself, while millions have 
been s ‘subsidize” the automobile. That’s 
what A an Transit Association President 
Roswe Thoma told 300 West Coast traffic 
experts sinessmen and government repre- 
sentat luring Traffic Improvement Week. 

Mas sportation is indispensable, Thoma 
said, x that planners had better include 
it in inning to preserve retail centers. 


Transit boosters were molded recently when 
Kansas Public Service Co. opened its doors 
to 26 |} hool seniors during Business Educa- 
tion Da phases of transit were explained as 
students visited various departments . . . heard 
talks | C. Groner, president, and others. 
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Bosch Arma Introduces Gas Injection 


e Increased horsepower, better fuel economy and im- 
proved acceleration have been claimed for the new 
gasoline injection system recently announced by the 
American Bosch Division of American Bosch Arma. 

With the system, gasoline is injected directly into 
the engine either in the manifold just above each intake 
valve or directly into each cylinder itself. 

At present, work has been done with automobile en- 
gines, but the large number of gasoline powered buses, 
particularly in the school bus field, might alter this. 


New Yorkers Vote Cruise Meeting 


e The annual summer meeting of the New York Motor- 
bus Association will take on a new look in 1956. In- 
stead of the usual Lake Placid, N. Y., gathering, 
members voted overwhelmingly in favor of a cruise on 
the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. 

The group will sail aboard the 5.5. Tadoussac next 
June 27 and will make a number of stops during the 
four-day cruise, including one at Manoir Richelieu 
for a cocktail party and the annual banquet. 


Frisco Starts Express Service 


e New express bus service for five San Francisco dis- 
tricts has been approved by the PUC on recommenda- 
tion of Municipal Railway manager Charles D. Miller. 
It is expected to save rush hour commuters four to 16 
minutes a trip. 

Freeways will be used on three of the lines for some 
portion of their routes. Two of the lines will operate 
all day, but more frequently at rush hours. Both will 
supplement, not replace, existing service. 


State Officers Get Together 


Official families of the Illinois and Indiana Bus Associations take 
time out during a recent meeting to have their pictures snapped. 
Seated, left to right, are J. L. Wellinghoff, vice president; Altoe 
Nelson, secretary, and Earl R. Parkhill, president, of the Illinois 
group. Standing are Indiana officers Harry J. Harman, secretary: 
John E. Morley, president, and B. V. Hall, treasurer. Parkhill is 
also vice president of the Indiana Association. 
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Virginia Stage-Bluefield Merger Set 


ate Commerce Com- 
een asked for its ap- 
rger of Virginia Stage 
Charlottesville, Va., 
ted Bus Lines, Inc., of 
Va. 
ded in the merger would 
ompanies in Lynch- 
‘ke, Va., and one in 
na, which have until 
erating as completely 
although owned by 
ily, principal owners 
e Lines. 
Bus Lines is operated 
who would become a 
f the new company, 
same time as the man- 
estern Division of the 


Jessup, executive vice 


MTA Seeks New Express Routes 


e | MTA has asked permis- 
Massachusetts Commis- 
xpress buses on one line 

5 cents a ride, with 
leges to and from rapid 
lines in the down- 


rips operated each way in 
juld cut running time 
MTA says. 


president of Virginia Stage, said that 
there would be no changes in the 
management of any of the three 
transit properties. 

Under the proposed plan, Virginia 
Stage Lines capitalization would be 
increased from $75,000 to $2 million, 
and for the first time the company 
would become publicly owned. 

Jessup said employees of the new 
company would have the first oppor- 
tunity to purchase stock earmarked 
for them and other shares would be 
offered to the public. 

Other properties owned by the 
Jessup family, but not affected by the 
merger are Safeway Trails, which 
operates into New York City, an- 
other intercity line operating in 
Pennsylvania and Service Coach Lines 
of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Spokane to Start Route Cutbacks 


e Spokane City Lines has announced 
plans to curtail some routes in ac- 
cordance with permission granted by 
the Washington PSC. 

The changes had been planned 
some time ago .. . were delayed 
pending the outcome of an election 
in which Spokane voters thumpingly 
defeated a proposal under which the 
city would have bought the firm. 


Safe Driving Nets Operator $100 


bus operator F. W. Smith is $100 richer for driving on one day the way he 
year ‘round. Smith was awarded 100 silver dollars after Kansas City police 


ted him 
ee 
Ty Publ 


sht) and ¢ 


g 


outstanding in safe operation and for courtesy in traffic. Awards were made 
the five days preceding S-D Day. G. H. Frieling, VP-transportation for Kansas 
Service and VP in charge of public safety for the Kansas City Safety Council 
C. R. Roush, S-D Day chairman, present Smith with his $100 prize. 


Company Bilked by Bulk 


e A large eastern transit company 
has learned that one of its operators 
has been purchasing tokens from a 
small city nearby at nine and a half 
cents per token . . . and selling them 
to passengers on his bus at 18 cents 
per token, the established fare in his 
company. For every such token sale 
the dishonest operator made a profit 
of eight and a half cents and the 
company lost 18 cents. 

When confronted with evidence, 
the driver confessed that he had been 
buying the tokens in large quantities 
during week end trips to the smaller 
city . and he implicated several 
other operators who had been doing 
the same thing. 

Said the controller of the swindled 
company: “This act of dishonesty 
could never have taken place had the 
operator been unable to purchase 
tokens in large quantities. Practices 
of this nature are a constant threat 
to the revenues of each and every 
transit company, and can only be 
eliminated by companies cooperating 
with one another.” 

He urged that companies sell 
tokens in bulk only to reputable 
businesses and properly qualified in- 
dividuals, and that unlimited sale to 
the public be discontinued. 


Governor Studying Tax Relief 


e In reply to a letter from Gen. 
Bertrand T. Fay, executive vice- 
president and secretary of the New 
York State Motorbus Association, the 
office of New York Gov. Averill Har- 
riman reported that the governor and 
interested departments of the state 
government were now studying the 
subject of tax relief for the bus in- 
dustry. 

In his letter to Gov. Harriman 
Fay pointed out that the need for 
tax relief is now greater than ever 
before . and that in the first 
ten months of the year 28 bus com- 
panies, operating under certificates 
of convenience and necessity, had 
been forced out of business. 

A similar letter was received by 
Fred W. Celke, president of the In- 
tercity Bus Association of New York 
State, in response to his plea for aid. 


New Fixible Two-Levels 


e Puerto Rico Motor Coach Co. has 
taken delivery on two new 37-passen- 
ger Flxible Two-Level coaches. 

They are being used on a 150- 
mile run along Puerto Rico’s scenic 
northern coast. 
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Three-Step Boost Ends Pay Dispute 


pot-check of the current 
roughout the country. 
re those fare increases 
ently been requested 


e Here is a 
fare picture 
The follow iY 
which have 
or approved 


Increases Asked 


Westside Transit Lines, La. e 
Asked a | of children’s school 
tickets fror for 50 cents to 10 for 
75 cents and elmination of the sales 
of tokens. Present cash fare is 10 
cents with t tokens for 25 cents. 


Northern Indiana Transit, Ind. e 
Seeks a fare of from 18 
cents or thre %kens for 50 cents to 


ncrease 
20 cents. 


Tulsa City Lines, Okla. e¢ Wants 
to establisl cher fare of 25 cents 
for passengers traveling beyond estab- 
lished zone es. Present cash rate 
of 15 cent thin the city will stay 
the same 


Plainfield Transit, N. J. e Seeking 
an increas its basic fare of 10 


to 12 cent 


Lehigh Valley Transit Co. Pa. e 
Wants a of three cents 
from 15 t cents and the start 
of two tol for 35 cents. Also 
seeks incre school tickets, from 
10 for 65 to 10 for $1. 


boost 


Duke Power Co. N. C. e Wants to 
increase it is fares in Durham 
and its bu ley fares in Greens- 
boro fron nts to 15 cents. 

New York City Bus Lines (Pri- 
vate) N. Y. e Asked to increase 
present fare } to 15 cents. 


Increases Granted 
Bibb Transit Co., Ga. e Cash fare 


raised fr 0 to 15 cents with 
tokens sales four for 45 cents. 


Ace Transportation Co., Minn. e 
Has appro\ » raise fares from 15 
cents cash re to 20 cents, three 
tokens for cents from four for 
50 cents ldren 12 years and 
under, fr ve to 10 cents, or 
monthly | s of 40 for $3.50. 


Olympia Transit Co., Wash. e 
Received rease from 15 cents 
fare 20 Tokens will 
be two for cents, with students 
fare of 10 s inside the city and 
15 cents « e city lines. - 


cash cents. 
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e Contract differences have finally 
been settled in St. Louis where a 
state-sponsored settlement calls for 
an hourly rate increase of 15 «ents in 
three five-cent steps. The new con- 
tract is for two years, that is it will 
expire two years from the date on 
which the former contract expired. 
The compromise plan, ratified first 
by union members and then by the 
St. Louis Public Service Co., was 
devised by State Mediation Board 
Chairman Daniel C. Rogers with the 
approval and recommendation of 
Missouri's governor. It was Rogers 
who had been acting as the state 


CTC Buses Speeded up 


e Bus movement in downtown Toledo 
is mure rapid, thanks to a pay-as-you- 
leave plan recently inaugurated by 
the Community Traction Co. Accord- 
ing to company President C. H. Fors- 
gard, CTC expects even greater load- 
ing speed once passengers get used 
to using both front and rear doors 
for boarding buses. 

At the same time, the new plan 
involves free trave! in a 24-block 
area of downtown ‘loledo. Both will 
be given a 60-day trial. 

Increased speed is expected to off- 
set any revenue loss. 


- = 


agent in charge of the company under 
the state’s King Thompson law. 

The state technically took over the 
transit company on Oct. 11 when a 
strike was called by the union to 
back its demands. The seizure ended 
following the signing of a memoran- 
dum of agreement by the two parties. 

The three five-cent increases will 
be paid as follows: Five cents retro- 
active to March 1, 1955; five cents 
on Nov. 25, 1955 and the final five- 
cent boost on March | of this year. 
Other provisions call for another 
paid holiday and increased vacation 
benefits. 


Leyland Sells 250 Buses 


e A delegation from Israel has 
signed a contract with Leyland Motors 
Ltd. of England for 250 bus chassis 
at a cost of an estimated $2,800,000. 
The vehicles—Royal Tiger World- 
masters—are equipped with 150 hp 
underfloor diesel engines. 

The buses incorporate standard 
dust proofing arrangements for the 
engine, gearbox and back axle... 
have air-operated brakes. Featured 
also is the pneumo-cyclic gearbox 
which eliminates the clutch pedal. 

Three of Israel’s largest bus co- 
operatives will get the buses. 


Santa Claus Is Coming to Town 


The old man with the white whiskers not only came to Santa Monica, Cal., last month 
but he came by bus. Aptly named the "Candy Cane Express," the bus was dreamed up by 
Santa Monica Municipal Bus Lines. It has just about become an institution in the area, 
with young and old looking forward to its appearance on the streets. Not only does Santa 
Claus ride the bus every day, but he's also equipped with a supply of real candy canes 
and lots of promises for youngsters. 
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CTA To Open Bus Sale and Lease Bids 


a ( } 


unsit Authority was 
pen bids on Jan. 11 
of 150 buses and 
itional 100 buses of 
type. The buses, 
diesel of LP-Gas, 
red in the spring. 
100 buses was plan- 
ity announced plans 
ific congestion on 


Western Ave. The buses are sched- 
uled to replace the present one-man 
trolleys now being operated on West- 
ern. 

The 150-bus purchase is to meet 
replacement and conversion needs on 
routes other than Western Ave., and 
is part of the contemplated purchase 
of 400 buses and 300 rapid transit 
cars during the next five years. 


Increases Mirror Bright 1956 


e The Seattle Transit Commission 
eight per cent sal- 
12 department heads 
system, as well as a 
nnual raise for Gen- 
Lloyd P. Graber. Gra- 
vill bring his salary 


Graber reported to the commission 
that an all-time income record for 
one day was set Monday, Dec. 12 
when $42,100 was collected in fares. 
He submitted an annual budget which 
estimates total receipts for 1956 of 
$10,379,000, an increase of $72,000 
over 1955. 


Vote Kills Fort Collins Transit 


t Collins, Colo., as of the first 
; without a transit sys- 
first time in 46 years. 
ned by a 641-603 mar- 
a charter provision 
public transportation. 
was made to voters 


after G. D. Bussard, operator of a 
five-bus fleet since 1951, announced 
he would terminate service Jan. 1 
because he foresaw little relief from 
operating losses. 


Fort Collins has a population of 
17,000. 


cTC S Hott Feted on 48th Anniversary 


orkers gather around Oscar R. Hott, president of the Columbus Transit Co., on the 
f his 48th anniversary with the company. Hott was presented with an outdoor 
t a brief ceremony during the afternoon . . 


. was later feted by company 


t a dinner that evening. Hott became an employee of the Columbus Traction 


erunner of the present Columbus Transit Co. 


1, 1952. 


, in 1907. He was named president of 


New Muffler Designed 
To Help Reduce Smog 


e Los Angeles County Air Pollution 
Control District has issued a favor- 
able report on a muffler claimed to 
eliminate nearly all hydrocarbon 
emissions from gasoline powered 
heavy trucks and buses. 

Though limited to laboratory re- 
production of actual operating con- 
ditions, the tests indicated that the 
muffler is 97 per cent effective in 
reducing hydrocarbon emissions. 

The muffler also cuts to carbon 
monoxide content of exhaust by 81 
per cent and other elements to a 
lesser degree. At least one exhaust 
element, oxides of nitrogen, was in- 
creased slightly by the muffler. 

Fresh air, which contains sufficient 
oxygen to cause combustion of the 
unburned or partially burned exhaust 
gases, is brought in through the 
small openings in the front of the 
muffler and through the larger open- 
ing on the side, shown at the right 
of hand in photo. 

According to the Clayton Manu- 
facturing Co., which developed the 
new muffler, prices will vary from 
$100 to $200, depending upon the 
specific requirements of the vehicle. 
A new company Clayton Clearair 
Muffler Co. will handle the product. 

The parent company is chiefly 
knowr for its dynamometers. 

(For more information on the 


muffler, see Dec. BT, p. 91.) 


Phillip Harris, 76, Dies 


e Phillip B. Harris, 76, former pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles Railway 
Corp., died recently. 

Through an unfortunate typo- 
graphical error, it was reported in 
the November, 1955 issue of Bus 
Transportation that he was connected 


with the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 
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Holyoke Sells Non-Transit Land 


e Non-tra: 


Holyoke St 
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Rapid Transit Lines, 
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of Railroad 
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Vage reopening on or 
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or not the cost of living index rises 
more than 15 points of the granted 
increase. The cther reopening comes 
June 1, 1957, to negotiate any ques- 
tions arising from expiration of the 
agreement affecting the transfer of 
employees to Metro from its prede- 
cessor, Pacific Electric. 


Key Approves Stock Split 


e Stockholders of Railway Equip- 
ment & Realty Co., Ltd. (Key Sys- 
tem), Oakland, Cal., have approved 
a seven-for-one split of the common 
stock of the corporation. 

The action increases the common 
shares to 984,900 of which 67,900 
will be treasury shares. Previously 
there were 140,700 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 9,700 were treas- 
ury shares. 


Dallas To Complete Conversion 


e Complete conversion to buses will 
have been accomplished by Jan. 15 
in Dallas, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by W. R. Burns, Dallas 
Transit Co. president. 

Forty-nine trolleys, the last of a 
fleet of 300 that operated in the peak 
period 29 years ago, will make their 
last runs on Jan. 14. Taking their 
places will be a fleet of 80 trolley 
buses and 449 motor buses. Of the 


Read-As-You-Ride’ Introduced in Two Cities 


In Milwaukee 


latter, 55 are new buses purchased 
from the Southern Coach Co., located 
in Evergreen, Ala. 


Bingham Opens Office 


e Col. Sidney H. Bingham, (Ret.), 
former general manager and execu- 
tive director of the New York City 
Transit Authority, has opened a con- 
sulting office in New York. 

Col. Bingham retired from the TA 
in September, but wasted no time in 
getting his new office set up. Several 
of the jobs he has lined up so far in- 
clude consuitation with the support- 
ers of Houston’s monorail, a study 
of facilities in the Boston metropoli- 
tan area and an additional study of 
Cleveland’s rapid transit facilities, 
which began operation in 1955. 


LP-Gas Sales Hit Peak 


e Liquefied petroleum gas sales 
reached new highs in 1955, according 
to a report released recently by the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. It has been 
estimated that 671 million gallons of 
LP-Gas were used in internal combus- 
tion engines in 1955, an increase of 
more than 22 per cent. 

Sale of motor fuel for LP-Gas in 
1955 represented 11 per cent of total 
industry sales. 


Louis transit patrons don't have to run for 
en for the bus. The transit firms in both cities 
2 new service, making newspapers available 

In St. Louis distribution of the St. Louis 
being made on the express buses of the St. 
e Co. Special racks were fabricated in the 


company's shops . . . were placed on the back of the seat just 
ahead of the exit door. In 87 buses of the Milwaukee Transport 
Co., riders can get their copies of the daily Sentinel. Eventually 
1,000 buses will be equipped with racks. In the photo, above 
right, Earl Lachen, Transport Co. operating VP, and Robert C. 
Bassett, Sentinel publisher, try out the new service. 


their paper 
have inaug 
to the riding 
Globe-Dem 
Louis Public 
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INDUSTRY 


IN REVIEW . . . continued 


ABOUT PEOPLE... 


HNLUUNVURUUNATOANUOAARAE ALL 


H. A. Shoemaker, president of the In- 
City Bus Line in Yankton, South Dakota, 
1ow serving as a district governor of 

national. He will serve for the 

1955-1956 fiscal 


Rotary Inte 


yeor. 


Henry R. Trees has been appointed as- 
stant to the general manager of Automo- 
tive Division of The Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company. He formerly was vice presi- 


Jent and 


lirector of Carling Brewing. 


Ernest R. Harrison has been named 
sales manager of the Birmingham division of 
> uthern 


The firm r 


Coach Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
cently consolidated its two serv- 


e parts companies into one organization. 


¢ 


Ralph L. Wood has been appointed su- 
perintandent of the engineering department 
of the Cleveland Transit System. With the 
company since 1940 as a civil engineer, he 
succeeds Morse W. Rew, who retired. 


John D. Van der Veer, assistant gen- 


eral sales manager of Tung-Sol Electric Inc., — 


has been appointed general sales manager 
of the company. He has been affilicted with 
the company since 1945. 


Rex R. Partin, general manager of the 
Southern Coach Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., will retain his position under the new 
arrangement. The company plans to permit 
a more effective use of inventories. 


NLA LU 


HNLNLGLAAAULAUTAA UTA AAT 


Robert W. Tyson, Jr., manager of the 
Bus Division of the Mack Motor Truck Corp., 
has been named a vice president of that 
subsidiary of Mack Trucks, Inc. He formerly 
served as distributor for the firm. 


Philip J. McNamee hasbeen appointed 
manager of thé San Francisco International 
Airport bus service; A bus transportation 
specialist, he has béen associated with a 
number of West Coast operations. 


W. E. Ewens has recently gone into pri- 
vate practice as a consulting engineer in 
transit planning and traffic engineering. He 
formerly was a research engineer for the 
Toronto Transit Commission. 
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M. L. Parker, Jr., has been appointed 
bus manager e Atlantic Division of the 


Mack Come rmerly bus manager of 
the company tral Division, he will now 
make his hea ors in Philadelphia. 


Thomas H. Nicholl, vice-president of 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company has been 
elected president. He is also president of 
the Pueblo Transit Company and Colorado 
Springs Transit Company, both in Colorado. 





C. M. Van Epps has been appointed 


manager of ¢ Midwest division of the 


Goodyear T Rubber Company. For- 
merly distr jer at Chicago, he has 
been with # nce 1928. 





Paul Azzolina has been named mana- 
ger of the s epartment for the Le Roi 
Division, W se Air Brake Co. With 
the firm s he had been service 


department t manager. 


muary, 1956 


H. L. Kellar, district manager of the 
Omaha, Nebraska division for the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago district. 
He has been with the company since 1929. 





S. F. Greer has been named president 
of Van Norman Automotive Equipment Co. 
Other officers named: F. P. Healy, T. W. 
Baush, VP's; R. W. Porter, secretary-treas- 
urer, and L. W. Meisner, assistant treasurer. 





William L. Fox has been promoted to 
vice-president and general manager of Wor- 
cester Bus Company. With the company 
since 1937, he formerly was assistant gen- 
eral manager. 





L. J. Beckman hes been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Omaha branch of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. He 
formerly was assistant district manager-re- 
tail for the company's Omaha branch. 





Allan B. Chalfant hes been appointed 
managing director of the national Assn. of 
Transportation Advertising. He had been 
director of promotion and research for N.Y. 
Subways Advertising Co. 


INDUSTRY IN REVIEW .. 
former vice- 
of Phila- 
has 
Inc., 


David oa _, Phillips, 
el lic relations 
ran portation Company 

the Al Paul Lefton Co., 
tants P | ( a0 
continue to 
PEC. 


work 


Ronald S. Hulse has been elected 
t and general manager 
\sbestos Company, a 

ilar f Thermoid. 


Henry G. Bowen, president and 
Fitchburg and Leo- 
Railway Company has 
esident of the National 
§ Amusement Parks, 


hes. 


el t tne 


7s and Hear 


(Red) Townsend, for- 
Greyhound Lines board 
died recently. 


Oliver W. 
Teche 


rman 


Earl M. Douglas has been named 
president of Dana Corporation. 
will be responsible for technical 

elating to product engi- 


tivities 


eering 


William J. MacReynolds has re- 
ned his position as vice-president- 
lustrial relations for the Philadel- 

lransportation Company. 
He is going to engage in consulting 
d research work in the industrial 
lations and management field. 


William Steinwedell, formerly in 
und business consulting 
Pullman-Standard Car 

Mfg., Co., the Stewart Warner Corp., 
| the Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 
been elected chairman of the 
the Johnson Fare Box 


inageria 


osts with the 


omiill ol 


‘ mpany 


T. Richard Hicks has been elected 
director and appointed vice-presi- 
nt of the Western New York Motor 

Lines, In operators of Blue Bus 

Line Ss. 


Jack Gilbert Holtzclaw, president 
the \ Electric & Power 
npal lied rece, 

associated with the 
1929. 


peen 


D. B. Eyer has been appointed vice 
esident and general manager of the 
Kansas City Public Service Company 
ith the company since 1924, he 
nerly was assistant to the presi- 
lent of the company. 


Fred A. Ossanna, president of Twin 
Rapid Transit Company, has 
elected a member of the first 


City 


. continued 





Motor Bus Deliveries 


Xmerican Buslines, Inc. (Neb.) 
Arkansas Motor Coaches, Inc. (Ark. - 
Atlanta Transit System, Inc. (Ga.).. 


Atlantic Trailways (Ga.). 


B.E.Q., Inc. 
Capital Motor lh lac, (Almada tees... 
Central Greyhound Lines, Inc. (Ohio) 
Connecticut Ry. & Light Co. (Conn.) 


Continental Bus System, Inc. (Tex.)....... 
Continental Panhandle Lines, Inc. (Tex.). . . 
Continental Southern Line, Inc. (La.) 

lias Transit Co. (Tex.).. 
Eastern Greyhound Lines (Ohio) 


Florida Greyhound Lines (Fla.).......... 
Great Lakes Greyhound (Mich.).... . 
Metropolitan Lines Inc. (Ariz.)...... 
Northiand Greyhound Lines Inc. (Minn.). 
Northwest Greyhound Corp. (Wash.) 


Pittsburgh & Weirton Bus C * (we Va. ve ire ¢« 
Queen City Coach Co. (N.C ae 
Queen City Coach Co. (N.C. 3: 

Rockford Transit Co. (Ill.).... 

Santa Monica, City of (Calif. bs. 


Seattle Transit System (Wash.)........... 
Shafer Coach Lines Inc. (Pa.).......... 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines (Ky.)... . 
Torrance Municipal Bus Line (Calif.).. . . 
Trackless Transit, Inc. (N.J.) iy 
Transcontinental Bus System, Inc. (Tex. y. 


Miscellaneous Deliveries 
Phila. Nat'l. Bank, Trustee, Phila. 

Trans. Co. Trust (Pa.) 
Trailways Travel Bureau Corp. (D.C.)... 
Transit Sales & Service, Inc. (Conn.) 
Yates, L. A. (Tex.) 


Foreign Deliveries 
Puerto Rico Motor Coach (P. 


Soc. de Auto Transportes C aan 
Unidos S.C.1. (Mexico) 





BUS*AND TROLLEY BUS DELIVERIES 


Atlantic City Transp. Co. Lee J. Riese i al 


oH et Aa (Tend... ites. 


Greater Winnipeg Transit Seay (Canada) 


Total Deliveries reported in this issue .. . 248 


Note: This list is based on monthly reports from manufacturers. Not all manufacturers 
report regularly, consequently this list is not to be considered complete. 





Number Model 
of Manu- and 
Buses facturers Type Seat 
Flxible 228JT1-55-371C-AC 37 
2 Fixible 228J]T1-55-371C-AC 37 
10 GMC TDH-4512 45 
— GMC TDH-4512 45 
. 1 Fitzjohn Road-Runner 37 


ES gt, 45 
TDH-4512 45 
228jT1- a 371C-AC 37 
PD-450 45 
TDH- 4512 45 


228JT1-55-371C-AC 37 
228JT1-55-371C-AC 37 
228JT1-55-371C-AC 37 
S-50-DHC 49 
PD-4501 


» ae 


Flxible 
Flxible 
Flxible 
Southern 
GMC 


~) 
aUasSsnwnre 


GMC 
GMC 
GMC 
GMC 
GMC 


GMC 
Beck 
Beck 
GMC 
GMC 


PD-4501 
PD-4501 
TDH-4512 
PD-4501 
PD-4501 


TDM-4515 

Deck & Half 
Semi Deck & Half 
TDH-4512 
TDH-4512 


TDH-5105 
TDH-4512 
PD-450i 
{oro 
TDH-4S 
228) T1.5$-371C-AC 3 


- 
NeKNON 


wArwnmN 


GMC 
GMC 
GMC 
GMC 
GM¢ 
Flxible 


Nye Oe Oo 


GMC 
Flixible 
Fitzjohn 
Fitzjohn 


TDH-5106 51 
Special 
41 


.228J]T1-55 
Road-Runner 
Road-Runner _— 


Flxible 
Flxible 


Beck 


FT2D-40-55-52 52 
228JT1-55-371C-AC 37 


Airglide 41 








board of directors of the newly or- 
ganized Downtown Council. 


Howard G. Ford, Jr., has tendered 
his resignation as vice-president and 
operating manager of Birmingham 
Transit Company. 

He has been affiliated with the firm 
for 19 years. 


Robert Hainault, director of pub- 
licity for the Montreal Transporta- 
tion Commission has been elected a 
commissioner. 

He will represent the c‘ties and 
towns of the Metropolitan Area. 


R. T. Carnes has been elected presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Motor Bus 
Association. 


B. M. Amole was elected vice- 


president; M. S. Aldrich, managing 


director and R. A. Kneeling, secre- 
tary. 


James S. Duncan, president and 
general manager of Lima Transit 
Company recently retired. 


He has been associated with the 
bus industry for 38 years. 


Carl H. Gohres, assistant secretary 
of the Greyhound Corporation, died 
recently. He had been with the cor- 
poration for 25 years. 


Ralph W. Updegraff has been named 
chief engineer of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. Ross Russell was made 
divisional industrial engineer for the 
steel and tube division. 


James J. Secor, Jr., has been se- 


lected as district sales manager of the 
Philadelphia area for the L. O. F. 


Glass Fibers Co. 


fight Palio Eridemies / 
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ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
PISTON OF OVER 70% 
OF ALL TRUCK AND 
BUS MANUFACTURERS 


HIGHEST ENGINE PERFORMANCE 
LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST 


For reconditioning 
Always Specify the 
“ENGINEER APPROVED” PISTON 


Expertly engineered pistons make a big difference in engine performance—and operating 


cost. That 
reconditior 
ner engineers in the development of pistons best suited to heavy-duty use. Over 


with Z 


70% of 


when yx 


made t 


Bl 
TRANSPORTATION 


s why it’s always best to insist on Zollner “Engineer-Approved” Pistons when 
ling your engines. The big majority of engine manufacturers work hand-in-hand 


| makes of trucks and buses are Zollner equipped — and have been for years. Only 
use Zollner can you be sure that your pistons are expertly designed and precision- 


individual engine specification for utmost performance and economy of operation. 


ZOLLNER ¢ FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 





i . 
Destination: Puerto Rico, as Mack bus boards 
freighter for ocean voyage. 


A real money-moker, this is a smartly styled Mack, typical 
of those put into service in Puerto Rico this year. 





new 
get a big hand 
from everybody! 





Take rider and driver satisfaction . . . add fuel economy and 
easy maintenance that no other bus can touch ... and you'll 
understand why the Puerto Rico Ports Authority, an 
instrumentality of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

is so satisfied with its 90 new Mack Thermodyne® Diesel buses. 
The fare-paying public likes San Juan’s Macks for their 
roomy interiors, double doors, and particularly, for the 
infailing flow of fresh air provided by Mack’s 

exclusive ventilating system. 

Drivers applaud Macks’ easy handling in heavy central 

city traffic, and their dependable extra power to climb the 
hilliest slopes of outlying districts. 


Maintenance men are thoroughly sold on Mack diesels because 
of their minimum routine service requirements. Moreover, 
they realize that when overhauls are finally called for, all 

parts are easily accessible, and spare parts readily available. 
[he Authority is greatly impressed with the fuel mileage 

of its new Mack diesels, and is confidently counting on them 

for the finest performance and best economy records 

of any buses on its lines. 

When you consider all the Mack quality features—air or leaf 
uspension, strong one-piece Fortress Frame, center-point 
harp-angle steering, low weight with traditional Mack 

ruggedness—you realize why these money-making transit 
buses are getting the call from more and more properties. 

Ask your Mack Branch or Distributor for a demonstration 

and complete details. 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N.Y. 





Now...moisture-free air for your air brake systems 


New Wagner moisture ejection valve 
keeps reservoirs clean and dry—automatically! 


If you've ever had moisture accumulation problems in the brake 
systems of your fleet, you'll be interested in this fully automatic 
moisture ejection valve. 


Operating at 15 to 20 pss.i. pressure, it ejects moisture with each 
average brake application. 


It snounts in any convenient location ...no heating element is neces- 
sary as the valve cannot freeze in open (exhaust) position. It connects 
to the air system by two air lines—one leading from the bottom of the 
air reservoir and the other from a brake application line. 


Expulsions occur without a noticeable drop in tank gauge pressure. 


TYPICAL PIPING DIAGRAM 





MOISTURE EJECTION VALVE 


HIGH CAPACITY—valve can eject up to 4 fluid ounces at 7? 


ven expels foreign particles which may have settled 400 TuaNc | ae 
ttom of the tank. - 


5x90" 


aa | ||Streer 
CORROSION RESISTANT metal parts. Diaphragms are a Tue —— 


combination of neoprene ¢ ife i sen 
combina of neoprene and nylon cord for long life and high ; ee 
resistance to Oll | | 


DISCHARGE LINE 
OPTION 








OPEN TO ATMOSPHERE—valve fluid cavities are open to 400 —— 
atmosphere it is impossible to trap moisture within the unit. icLose—, ee 

nce in open position...and “dump” reservoir ets: 
yPIPE TEE 











AC-209! DRAIN COCK 











== «= Wagner Air Brake Application Valves for Straight Air Systems — == == == = om "7 


These valves provide complete braking control for safe, sure 
stops. Each valve is completely interchangeable with other | 
makes of valves. The basic valve can be installed by simply 
transferring the actuating mechanism to the Wagner valve. l 
The treadle valve can be adjusted to angle properly with the J 
contour of the floor board and also offers external adjustment i 
of exhaust valve clearance. 
I 


For complete information on Wagner Air Brake Systems, 


Actuating Treadle Type Basic Type write today for Catalog KU-201A. 
Arm Type 


com coon cam sme nus stem. cu din bhi Ue li tah. Gale ee OMNNINN AAICAENAL eth ie. cotm aim ensl iel eee den sale a 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 6461 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 


lone fi Beale Gate 


sont QOTARY AIR COureE 


LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE PARTS ad FLUID NoRol * CoMaX BRAKE LINING * AIR BRAKES * AIR HORNS * TACHOGRAPHS © ELECTRIC MOTORS * TRANSFORMERS * INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
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\LGAS ‘cuts Operating Costs for 


WICHITA TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Side-by-side performance tests 
in identical buses proved Philgas 
superior to gasoline. 


John | 
of Wi 
against 
were s 


Ebinger, vice president and general manager 

ta Transportation Company, tested Philgas 

gasoline on side-by-side runs. “‘The results 

onvincing that we switched our entire fleet of 
122 Twin Coaches to Philgas,”’ 
says Ebinger. 


Here’s why: In tests, a 180 
HP Fageol engine ran 321,000 
miles on Philgas before overhaul 

. an identical gasoline engine 
broke down at 144,000 miles. 
“Wear on parts was less than 
.005 inches in the Philgas en- 


John E. Ebinger 
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Offices in: 
AMARILLC 
ATLANTA 
CHICAGC 
DENVER, © 
DES MOINES 
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ee 


er you re 


gine, and there wasn’t enough sludge or varnish to fill 
a fingernail,’ exclaims Ebinger. Fuel savings compared 
to gasoline were 1.9 cents a mile over a one year period. 


“Those test engine results were mighty impressive,” 
says Gordon Henry, maintenance superintendent. ‘But 
they weren’t half as important as the results we get 
now on fleet operations. We're really piling up the 
mileage and we simply don’t have a maintenance prob- 
lem since we switched to Philgas. Our maintenance 
costs for the fleet are only 3% cents a mile.” 


Many of WTC’s Twin Coaches are already veterans 
of 200,000 miles or more in stop and go traffic in all 
kinds of weather. They’re still going strong. ““We’ve 
converted 107 engines ourselves,”’ says Gordon Henry. 
“They've paid out in less than 14 months on fuel sav- 
ings alone. Now we’re ordering coaches factory equip- 
ped for Philgas. We can see no reason why all of our 
buses can’t top 350,000 miles before overhaul.” 


operating buses, trucks, cabs or fork lift trucks, you ; 
e kind of performance and savings with Philgas as SS 
portation Company. Write for full information today. 


* 
THE ALL-PURPOSE FUEL 


Philgas is our name for high quality 
LP-Gas—Bottled Gas—Butane—Propane. 


TH PHILGAS IT’S PERFORMANCE THAT COUNTS 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SALES DEPARTMENT, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


X.—First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
62 llth St., N. E. 
7 South Dearborn St. 
O.—1375 Kearney Ave. 
1\OWA—606 Hubbell Bidg. 
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HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — 425] Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. — 50] KFH Building 





HERE NOW?! 


A new Guide F3 Safety-Aimer 


"a 
f CALL YOUR REGULAR 


OR YOUR AUTHORIZED 


Guide veavame SOURCE 


NEW GUIDE 
T-3: HEADLAMPS 


-deliver up to 80 feet more lower- 
beam light forward and on the right 
... effectively reducing reflected head 


lamp glare in rain, snow and fog. 


LOADED OR LIGHT. ... MORE LIGHT, AIMED RIGHT! 
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| Specially designed for trucks ! 


PROVIDES QUICK, EASY ADJUSTMENT OF 


HEADLAMP AIM TO VARYING TRUCK LOADS! 


A great new safe-driving idea for drivers who roll at 
night! Now, truck headlamps can be adjusted for the 
load in a hurry. Drivers can make adjustments for 
whatever load they may be carrying, and they can 
readjust to a different load for the return trip. 


A new Guide T-3 Aimer, a screwdriver and three 
minutes is all you need to re-aim T-3 headlamps 
perfectly—for more light ... aimed right! Then 
headlamps provide the extra safety of extra light . . : 
yet you can be sure of never exceeding legal limits. 


This new Guide T-3 Safety-Aimer is specially calibrated to 
provide aimer adjustment for the headlamps on any truck. 
What's more, it is a rugged, compact unit . . . easy to carry, 
easy to use. And, the price is only $18.95 per pair! 


mnuary, 1956 








: STOP an 10) AFTER Ly 0) a ¥ 


YOU'LL ALWAYS HAVE AIR-TO-SPARE WITH 


Scclcxfffeslinghouse COMPRESSORS! 


Power . . . capacity... dependability—the _ after stop you have air to spare wherever, 
things that count most in bus air brake | whenever needed. 

performance—are unsurpassed in Bendix- 

Westinghouse TU-FLO 500 Compressors! ie al 

Not only do these mighty compressors @ New design inlet valves 

produce more air at low and medium @ New unloading mechanism 

speeds where you need it most, but their 
efficient design eliminates much costly 
maintenance. Add to this lower discharge @ Available with or without attached 
temperatures and superior oil control, governor ; 


st : : Te : : : 
and you can see that TUL @ Available either self or engine 
Compressors assure more road time, less 


shop time. Install a new TU-FLO 500 lubricated 
soon—you'll find that stop after stop @ Water cooled 


ASK FOR AND INSIST ON 


@ No external moving parts 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY ¢ General offices and factory —Elyria, Ohio. Branches—Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Dat fle your last problema 


SEE YOUR UNITED MOTORS DISTRIBUTOR TODAY 


_......he can help you cut maintenance costs! 


Face ’em, don’t file em. There’s a practical answer to fleet main- 
tenance costs as near as your telephone. The man with the answers 
is your UMS distributor. His job goes beyond stocking and selling 
automotive parts. He is familiar with fleet operations and knows 
how to keep your trucks on the road where they belong. 


He carries large stocks of parts by General Motors. Parts with a 
fine reputation for cutting maintenance costs to a minimum. 


Call your United Motors Distributor soon. He’s got the knowledge 
and the parts to take a lot of your fleet problems off your desk. 


Almost half of America’s vehicles use these parts by General Motors. 
PARTS SALES Available through independent distributors everywhere. 


GENERAL MOTORS 











ON RADIO ....Lowell Thomas Newscast on CBS Network. 


Pt 
f unireo > TUNE IN | ON TV........ Spectacular “Wide Wide World,” NBC-TV Network. 
1 MOTORS | 
SY Mg See your local listings for time and station. 


Almost half of America’s cars use these General Motors original equipment parts: 

Chassis and engine parts for BUICK, CADILLAC, CHEVROLET, GMC, OLDSMOBILE, PONTIAC @ HARRISON radiators © DELCO batteries 

MORAINE engine bearings @ DELCO automotive motors © KLAXON horns @ AC gauges, speedometers © MORAINE gasoline filters 

DELCO shock absorbers @ ROCHESTER lighters © NEW DEPARTURE ball bearings @ HYATT roller bearings © HARRISON thermostats 

ROCHESTER carburetors @ DELCO-REMY starting, lighting, ignition @ DELCO brake parts and fluid @ SAGINAW steering © GUIDE lamps 
PACKARD cable products @ INLITE brake linings «© GM Hydra-Matic units and parts @ DELCO electronic parts 
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Mr Fleet Owner: 


take guesswork and worry 


out of tire retreading 
SC GGG  ] QI ANN 


DEAL WITH A T.R. 1. 
MASTER-RETREADER 


Get Tire Retreading Institute’s Guarantee 
of Economy, Durability, Safety. 


Have you ever analyzed what you expect 
from retreaded tires? You’re primarily con- 
cerned with three factors: ECONOMY, 
DURABILITY, SAFETY. 


ECONOMY and DURABILITY must go 
hand in hand in retreads—they mean long 
life . . . added miles of rugged service . . . the 
extra that helps insure a profitable operation. 
SAFETY is two-sided; it prevents costly LOOK FOR THIS SIGN OF THE 
breakdowns, and it gives you peaceofmindin fT, R, |, MASTER-RETREADER 
the knowledge that you’ve exercised care to 
protect your people’s life against unwar- 
ranted blowouts. 


WHAT DOES T.R.1. OFFER YOU durability and safety in tire retreading. Look him 


i : ; i up. To you it means profits and peace of mind. 
After 12 years of painstaking research, the Tire ° — s wi 


Retre: ading Institute has established standards of WHO IS THE T. R. |. MASTER-RETREADER 


workmanship and materials which make T.R.I. 3 , - 4 
Master-Retreaded tires a sound investment in You will recognize him easily, because only he can 
economy and service. These rigid standards run the display the T.R.I. seal; only he can issue the Insti- 
whole gamut of modern technology. They include tute’s warranty of quality and satisfaction by mold- 
new techr niques for applying tread rubber; newly ing into the T.R.I. Master-Retreaded tire the 
developed designs to increase toughness and strength; Institute’s seal of approval. 
use of premium rubber that fights stubbornly This man is no ordinary retreader—he’s a T.R.I. 
against age and wear. Master-Retreader. He has been thoroughly in- 
Custodian of this storehouse of scientific knowledge vestigated, has met the exacting qualifications 
is the T.R.I. Master-Retreader, certified by the demanded by the Institute, and is strictly governed 
Institute to carry out this program of economy, by its rigid standards. 


For the name of your nearest T.R.I. Master-Retreader write to: 
TIRE RETREADING INSTITUTE 
1012 Fourteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Lees! TIRE RETREADING INSTITUTE'S STANDARDS 





1 Inspection for Sound Casing 2 Precision Buffing and Cementing 3 Premium New Tread Rubber a Controlled-Temperature Curing 
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121 FLEET OPERATORS 


Atwood’s Transport Lines 
Washington, D.C 
Auch-Interborough Transit 
Conshohocken, Pennsy! 
Blue & White Lines Company 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Brecksville Read Trans it 
independence, Ohic 
Brentwood Motor Coach 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva 
Campus Travel, Inc. 
New York City, New Y 
Capital Bus Company 
Harrisburg, Pennsylva 
Carlstrom Bus Lines, Inc 
Westboro, Massachusett 
Carey Transportation Company 
New York, New York 
Central New York Coach 
Utica, New York 
Ithaca Railway, inc. 
Ithaca, New York 
Rome City Lines 
Rome, New York 
Syracuse & Eastern Transit Cor 
Syracuse, New York 
Chenango Valley Transit 
Binghamton, New Y 


Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Rwy. Ce.- 


Dixie Traction Co. 
Covington, Kentucky 
Citizens Coach Company 
Alton, Iilinois 
City Coach Company 
Gastonia, North Ca 
City Transit Company 
High Point, North C 
City Transportation Company 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
Clearwater Transit 
Clearwater, Florid 
Cleveland Southeastern Bus 
Bedford, Ohio 
Community Motor Bus Company 
Portsmouth, Virgir 
Consolidated Bus Line 
High Point, North ¢ 
Co-operative Transit Company 
Wheeling, West Virg 
DeCamp Bus Lines 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Diamond State Bus Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Elyria Transit Company 
Elyria, Ohio 
Evansville & Ohio Valley R.R 
Evansville, Indiana 
Fayette Coach Lines 
Connellsville, Penr 
eg mene Bus Line 
ergusen, Missour 


Know they ane sight with the 


BOWERS BATTERY “RENTAL PLAN” 


Five Mile Beach Electric Rwy. 
Wildwood, New Jersey 
Fremont Transit Lines 
Fremont, Ohio 
Gastonia Transit Company 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
o~ Line, inc. (The) 
ashington, D. C. 
Green Bay- Wausau Lines 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Gulf Coast Meter Lines 
Clearwater, Florida 
Hendricks, Earl M. inc. 
Endicott, New York 
Indiana Motor Bus 
Plymouth, Indiana 
Inter- County Bus Lines 
Havre De Grace, Maryland 
Inter-State Passenger Service 
Rochester, New Hampshire 


ason Bus Lines 

Milford, Massachusetts 
Johastown Traction Co. 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Kentucky Bus 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Lake County Transportation Co. 

Fairport Harbor, Ohio 
Lake Shore Coach 

Columbus, Ohio 
Lewistown Tr 

Lewistown, Pennsylvania 
Lima Transit Company 

Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln Coach Lines 

Irwin, Pennsylvania 
Maine Central Bus Lines 

Portland, Maine 
Mansfield Rapid Trarsit, inc. 

Mansfield, Ohio 
McCloskey, H. Bus Lines 

Beverly, New Jersey 
Merz White Ways Tours 

; telphia, Pennsylvania 
Mic 4s Lines 

Saieis, Massachusetts 
Middlesex & Boston St. Rwy. Co. 

Waltham, Massachusetts 
Missouri Transit Company 

Macon, Missouri 
Missouri Transit 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Menumental Motor Tours 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Oneonta Bus Lines 

Oneonta, New York 
Onondaga Coach Corp. 

Auburn, New York 
Oshkosh City Lines 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Owensboro-Central City- Greenville 

Greenville, Kentucky 


Painter Bus Lines 
Uvaide, Texas 
Passia-Athenia Bus Company 
Clifton, New Jersey 


i Transit Lines 
rostberg, Maryland 


ie | Company 
Petersburg, Virginia 


Peter Pan Bus Lines 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Randolph Field Transportation 
San Antonio, Texas 

Reading Bus Company 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

Rediters Bus System 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Richmond Bus Lines 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania 
Rochester, Oswege & Watertown Bus 
Oswego, New York 
Rolie Transit Company 
Keyport, New Jersey 
Asbury Park-N. Y. Transit 
Keyport, New Jersey 
St. Lowis-Cape Bus Lines 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
St. Lowis Transit 
Overland, Missouri 
Sandusky Rapid Transit 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Schenectady Transportation Ce. 
Schenectady, New York 
Schuylkill Transit 
Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania 
s 


Valley Transp. Company 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 
Valley T ‘ 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 
Short Line (The) 
Newport, Rhode Island 
= Line of Connecticut (The) 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ym bn ay 0 Stages 
“a eville, North Carolina 
South Carolina Gas & Electric Co. 
Columbia, South Carolina 
South Carolina Gas & Electric Co. 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Southern Stages, Inc. 
Macon, gia 
South Miami Coach Lines, Inc. 
South Miami, Florida 
Springfield City Lines, Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Springfield St. Railway Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Statesville Meter Coach Co. 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Suffolk City Transit Lines 
Suffolk, Virginia 


Syracuse & Oswego Bus Line 
Syracuse, New York 
Terre Haute Transit Line 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Trailwavs of New England 
W. Springfield, Massachusetts 
Transit | 
Columbia, Missouri 


City Bus Lines 
Columbia, Missouri 
Elm City Bus Line : 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
Inter City Bus Line 
Mission, Kansas 
Jeflerson Lines, inc. 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Owensboro Rapid Transit 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
City Bus Lines 
Sedalia, Missouri 
Lambertville Bus — Blue Bus 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Trenton-Philadeiphia Coach Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Trenton Transit 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Triple Cities Traction Co. 
inghamton, New York 
Twin City Lines, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
V-K Bus Lines 
Lemay, Missouri 
Valley Bus Line 
Rochester, New York 
Valley Bus Line 
Elmira, New York 
Valley Coaches, Inc. 
Augusta, Georgia 
Valley Transit 
Lemoyne, Pennsylvania 
Vermont Transit 
Burlington, Vermont 
West End Transit 
Richmond, Virginia 
Vincennes Transit 
Vincennes, Indiana 
Wheeling Public Service Co. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Wilkes-Barre Transit Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Wilson Bus Lines 
rg Massachusetts 
G. R. Wood 
Pitman, "New Jersey 
Worcester Bus Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Yonkers Railway Company 
Yonkers, New York 
Zanesville Rapid Transit 
Zanesville, Ohio 


YOU, TOO, CAN REDUCE BATTERY COSTS 


ee ET WITH THE BOWERS BATTERY "RENTAL PLAN” 
é dependable 


performance! 


In a recent survey of bus operators to determine brands of batteries being 
used, Bowers maintained FIRST POSITION ...43% of the 903 bus companies 
interviewed USE BOWERS BATTERIES. The second place battery is used by 
only 9.4% of the companies and is trailed by 73 other battery manufacturers. 
Bowers is delivering more fleet batteries because each Bowers Battery 

is delivering DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE! 


Contact Paul E. Goodrich « Rental Plan Manager « Bowers Battery & Spark Plug Co. + Reading, Pa. 
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LOUISVILLE TRANSIT COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


adopts Shell ADC Oilprint Analysis 
as major oil change yardstick... 


uses it for faster, surer Preventive Maintenance 


LovISVILLE TRANSIT COMPANY, 
noted for its preventive maintenance 
record, has adopted the ADC Oilprint 
Analysis. Result: reduced PM time 
and outstanding economy in labor 
and parts. 

The ADC Oilprint Analysis enables 
fleet operators to test the condition 
of crankcase oil in the short time 
allotted for re-fueling and crankcase 


oil checks . . .a dependable evaluation 
in minutes. It answers the question 
“When do I change my oil?”, thus 
eliminating the draining of usable oil 
and the risk of using oils loaded with 
contaminants. 


ADC Oilprint Analysis can take an 
active part in your PM program. Let 
us demonstrate how it can effect 
savings for your fleet. 


* Trademark 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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Sintered Copper-leads still show the way! 


That big circle is a photo (greatly enlarged) of facturing steps; “sintering”? on steel strip, 
a particle of Fm copper-lead powder. In this forming and machining. 

particle—about the size of a speck of pepper— This close control of grain structure provides 
copper shows light, lead is dark. The important superior ing properties, greater crankshaft 
thing to see is the uniform distribution of the protection and onger engine life. 

copper, for strength .. . and lead, for “softness”. 7, you, that means your Fm copper-lead bear- 
And here’s the amazing part: Each powder ings hove. and olf keep, the strength and 
particle | as the same controlled proportions of eformanee vitel to fleet mileage ay. For 
copper and lead! Sema oe rformance, they have no equal! 
Federal-Mogul’s pure powder retains its distri- Ask your BR cms —he provides a complete line 
bution pattern right on through our manu- of Fm heavy-duty bearings for replacement. 


Fleet 


FEDERAL-MOGUL SERVICE 


Divisio f Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc. 


Mileage 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 


BY 


DEPENDABLE RED SEAL POWER 


Modern highway buses like this air-conditioned 
beauty are changing the trave! habits of millions, 
by making it as comfortable to travel as to stay 
at home . . . With comfort competition as keen 
as it is today, the choice of cooling equipment 
assumes new importance, too. Since usage 
oa if imposes its heaviest loads in the hottest weather, 
Se ge Le, at the very time when failure would be most 
Underfloor compartment In right side bus seriously felt, power dependability becomes an 
houses Model 1-91 Red Seal engine, absolute must . . . Continental Motors has been 
with heating radiator, air filter, oe engineering and building power plants for spe- 
evaporator and circulating fans, and serves as cialized applications for more than 53 years. 
an accumulating center in which alr ts e ) From this long experience has come. engine- 
or cooled as outdoor temperatures may require, building knowhow of an unusual order. And the 
i 2 product dependability resulting from such know- 
how is a real and tangible thing. It unquestion- 
ably explains why more and more of the leading 
bus manufacturers specify air-conditioning with 

Continental Red Seal power. 








m_— wo S KEG GO WN © om | CC C6 eee 


REET NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK. ~- 6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS + 3817 SOUTH SANTA FE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA + 910 SOUTH BOSTON STREET. ROOM 1008, TULSA, OKLAHOMA + 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GEORGIA 
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TIMKEN’ bearings are tough—we make 
them from our own fine alloy steel 


(Another reason why 
TIMKEN®* bearings are first choice 
with bus manufacturers ) 


ECAUSE we make our own 

steel—America’s only bear- 
ing manufacturer that does—we 
are always sure of getting the ex- 
act quality of steel we want for 
every Timken® bearing. Tough 
steel to take shock loads. Hard 
steel to shrug off wear. 


For example, we use the direct- 
reading spectrometer shown at 
left to help us control precisely 
the chemical analysis of every mit 
of steel at the split instant the fur- 
nace is tapped. We’re America’s 
only bearing maker that can con- 
trol bearing quality at every step, 
from molten steel through final 
bearing inspection. It’s another 
important reason why Timken 
tapered roller bearings are first 
choice with bus manufacturers. 





Only Timken tapered roller 
bearings give you ai/ these ad- 
vantages: (1) advanced design; 
(2) precision manufacture; (3) 
rigid quality control; (4) Timken 
fine alloy steel. 

So, when you buy replacement 
bearings, make sure they’re stamped 
with the trade-mark “Timken”. 
For your free copy of “Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings— Their 
Care and Maintenance”, write 
Dept. TB-1, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”’. 


SINCE THEY'RE BEST WHEN 
THE BUS IS NEW, THEY'RE 
BEST FOR REPLACEMENT, TOO! 








ae 
, & 


~ ¥ N NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER > THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 
me of: BEARING TAKES RADIAL”) AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Deico-Remy Piggy-Back Gen- 


erator Application Kits are 


available for most popular 


makes of cars and trucks 
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sconomical way to get extra electrical power 


DELCO-REMY 54! GENERATORS 


Offer “tailored” extra output in single voltage systems .. . 
permit use of 6- and 12-volt units on the same vehicle 


f you operate taxis, police cars, delivery trucks or any other fleet 
ehicles needing extra or special electrical power . . . Delco-Remy 
piggy-back generators are your low-cost solution. 


Put a 6-volt generator on top of a 12-volt original equipment gener- 
itor and you can operate a separate 6-volt system for radios, sirens 
ind other 6-volt electrical units on the same vehicle. If charge-at- 
dle, more low-speed output, or higher maximum output in a single 
oltage system is your need, you can “tailor” performance by teaming 
ip two suitable generators from the wide selection available. 


Packaged kits, complete with instructions to help you do the con- 
version job quickly and economically, are now available. See your 
General Motors car or truck dealer or your United Motors System 
lealer soon for complete information. Delco-Remy, Division of 
General Motors, Anderson, Indiana. 








(OU! conenat MOTORS LEADS on ips acme WITH 


Delco-Remy 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 























SERVICE FOR BUSES 


Vimken-Detroit Axles 


--oimsure more profits, longer life 
and uninterrupted schedules! 


Buses must p rolling ... hour after hour... Timken-Detroit Bus Axles are not just “con- 
day after da through every type of weather. verted” truck axles. They are specifically de- 
Bus profits end on uninterrupted service. signed and built to give better transit and cross 
And manuf ers know that long life, low country service. This is why most motor buses 
maintenanc¢ ts and operating economy are and all trolley coaches are equipped with de- 
pendable Timken-Detroit Axles. 

TDA® brakes are available on every Timken- 
Detroit Bus Axle. So when you specify TDA on 
your rubber-tired equipment, you can be sure 
you are buying safety as well as strength and 
endurance. Such tested advantages as — light- 
longer year ervice. For these reasons most weight forged steel housings, heavy duty air 
manufactur: nd operators specify Timken- _ brakes and torsion flow axle shafts— guarantee 


Detroit Axl better, more trouble-free performance. 


vital to succes il operation. 

Today, tr operation demands stronger, 
more servict axles and brakes. Equipment 
is needed tl! ers the maximum in safety ... 


that holds down time to a minimum... that gives 


Specify Timken-Detroit Bus Axles for service, profit, safety. 


"a s 


EN-DETROIT AXLE 
. ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE ‘COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGA 








Take no chances with or in 
ment parts. For ‘sure, 
tory-type jobs, look to genuine 
Detroit axle parts tn ota to 
original equipment. 


Lead fact = , if Each kit is complete.—gives you. foe every size brake and axle, Cut 
”  lidablaadead sateep seated aati everything you need —in one handy (Males end inventory costs to a minimum. 
built a d brakes package. Gaskets and shim parts, brake Get your buses out of the shop and 


& A Company liners, knuckle pins, differential nests ‘back on the road far sooner! ay 
Ww 





Will this blot 
spread... 
or shrink? 


NOTHING STRIKES so brutally at human lives as a slum. 
Yet of America’s many millions of homes, the blot that 
slum covers more than 1 out of every 10... and 
y one-half of all our homes are urgently in need of 
repair and basic improvements. 
Will the blot go on spreading? Or will a concerted, na- 
nwide attack on the causes of slums shrink it, year by 
until it is wiped out? Today, this is a challenge to 
ry American ... a challenge that must be met. 


Your community .. . your problem! 


slum reaches across blocks, across miles, to sit on your 
loorstep and demand a price. 

You pay it in the threat of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency to your family. You pay the price in higher per- 
sonal property taxes to fight the disease and crime and 
poverty that are slum-bred. You pay personally when the 
value of your home sinks as community deterioration 
takes another step closer. 

Your firm pays when the community where you do 
business goes downhill. Slums automatically mean lower 
purchasing power and less effective labor. 


Good citizenship is good business 


It’s good citizenship and good business both for your firm 
to join efforts to check housing decay... to stop slums 
before they start. In fact, it’s the responsibility of every 
business, as it is of every other good citizen, to support 
community improvement efforts. 


Some slums are beyond repair. They should be torn down 
and a fresh start made. Others can be remodeled, made 
to conform to better living standards. So it is up to you 
to get behind every sound program which seeks to pro- 
vide adequate housing for all our people. 

Adding your support to the efforts of the millions already 
attacking the problem, your firm can help stop slums cold 
and put America’s housing standards at a new height. 


How to get into action 


A group of Americans from every walk of life has formed 
a new, non-profit organization to help combat home and 
community deterioration —- The American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods . . . A.C.T.L.O.N. 


Send for a free copy of “ACTION.” It explains what 
A.C.T.L.O.N. is and proposes to do. It also lists book- 
lets, research reports, check-lists, and other material 
which can help you protect the housing health of your 
community. Address P. O. Box 500, Radio City Station, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 
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GE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


Business Investment Holds Key 
To Both Growth and Stability 


W hat fede 


both growth and stability in the American econ- 


tax policy will best promote 


omy? The Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress has been asking this crucially important 
question in public hearings. This editorial sug- 
gests one vital part of the answer. 


The proposition advanced here is that— 


Tax policy must encourage a continuing 
high lev business investment in new plant 
and eq ent, because such investment 
makes a special contribution to both eco- 


nomic g! 


r 


th and economic stability. 


Growth Needed for Security 
We must 


A vigorous economic growth is essential to 


ve both growth and stability. 


our national security. As Congressman Wilbur 
D. Mills sa 
hearings, “The present complexion of world af- 


n launching the Joint Committee’s 
fairs places a premium upon strength and 
growth in our national economy.” Growth is 
likewise a major ingredient of a healthy domes- 
tic economy. Growing enterprises and growing 
communities offer far more opportunities for 
satisfying careers than those which are not 
growing. 


A reas y stable economy, without violent 
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ups and downs, is also essential to our national 
welfare. Extravagant booms and their more or 
less inevitable result, severe depressions, waste 
labor and resources and cause great human 
misery. Both major political parties have ac- 
cepted the obligation imposed by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, that the federal government 
work to maintain high and stable employment. 

There is general agreement that the key to 
economic growth is investment in new 
plant and equipment. Growth depends de- 
cisively on new facilities to increase production, 
and also to produce new and better products in 
new and better ways. At the same time, new 
plant investment provides employment for the 
important, and well-paid, one-fourth of our in- 
dustrial workers who manufacture and build 
new production facilities. So if the process of 
business investment is kept on an even keel, the 
result is not only growth but also stability in a 
substantial sector of our economy. 

But authorities disagree on the possi- 
bility of maintaining a high level of busi- 
ness investment for any great length of 
time. Some fear that it will lead to an ex- 
cess of producing capacity and the glutting 
of markets, with recession or depression 


not far behind. 





The history of our country offers some basis 
for the fear that it is dangerous to maintain a 
very high level of business investment. There 
have been times when the economy has suffered 
under the weight of excess producing capacity. 
This fear, however, has been made obso- 
lete by the recent course of our economic 
history which, in its earlier phases, nour- 
ished the fear. 


The World Has Changed 


Here are some of the major considerations, 
cited at the Joint Committee hearings, which 
support the conclusion that we not only can 
have a high level of business investment and 
economic stability but that we actuaiiy need a 
high level of such investment to assure stability. 


(1) Over the next 20 years our population 
is expected to increase by about one-third. 
Sut most of the population increase will come 
in age groups younger or older than normal 
working ages, and people will probably work 
fewer hours per week. Thus hours worked are 
not expected to increase more than 15%. 
Consequently, we must have a relatively large 
increase in the amount of production equip- 
ment per worker if our standard of living is 
not to suffer. This means a high level of new 


investment. 


(2) About half of our present business in- 
vestment goes to replace worn-out equipment, 
rather than to expand capacity as was true 
during the early stages of our industrial de- 


velopment. 


(3) Thanks largely to the impact of or- 
ganized research—for which we as a nation 
now spend about $4 billion a year—a large 
share of capital investment now goes to pro- 
vide new products and new processes, rather 
than to expand existing capacity. 


These developments make it unlikely that we 
shall develop the burden of excess capacity that 
plagued the economy in earlier periods. More- 
over, most capital investment plans are 


now made on a long-range basis. Compa- 
nies are building facilities to anticipate 
their needs for several years ahead. This in- 
crease in long-range planning has reduced the 
disturbing effects of temporary shortages and 


excesses in producing capacity. 

The record of recent years speaks for itself. 
Business spending for new plant and equipment 
in 1955 was over $29 billion. This continued 
the high level of investment that has been main- 
tained for the past ten years—a decade remark- 
able for both impressive growth and gratifying 
stability. A McGraw-Hill survey of preliminary 
plans for 1956 indicates another year of in- 
creasing investment, and expanding business 
activity. 

Tax policy, to be successful, must con- 
sider this impressive contribution of busi- 
ness investment to both growth and sta- 
bility. 

Of course, the level of investment depends on 
many factors other than federal tax policy. The 
degree of business confidence is important. So 
is the strength of consumer markets. So is the 
attitude of organized labor toward the use of 
more efficient machinery. But tax policy is a 
crucially important factor. And it is becoming 
more so with new developments in our changing 
economy. These developments indicate that tax 
policy must be geared to foster a high level 
of business investment, if the dual objee- 
tives of economic growth and economic 
stability are surely to be attained. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nationwide developments that are 
of particular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all or 
parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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NEW fecisicr made 
parts are neces- 
sary to resiae worn shock 


absorbers to guaranteed 
dependable performance. 


1700 
SERIES 


CLE-DRAULIC 


| 6BLB 
ACK 

FORD FRONTS 

BUS 


Practical economy-wise maintenance 


men are taking a 
reliable service 


dvantage of our fast 


All new parts are manufactured by us to 
obtain the high standards we employ in 
remanufacturing your shock absorbers. 
Precision assembling assures depend- 
able performance. We are completely 
equipped and alified by experience 
to render the ¢ pt service you need. 
Send your worn shocks to us and save 
dollars. 


National Transport 
=\ Supply, Ine. 


SHOCK ABSORBER, STARTER 
DRIVE AND WATER PUMP SERVICE 


OFFICE AND PLANT 
545 E. HANCOCK DETROIT 1 
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New booklet 
<- 





DAKITE PRODUCTS, IN 


Shows you how to 


Bus Fleet Maintenance 
CLEANING COSTS! 


Practically everything you'll ever want to know about bus 


fleet service shop cleaning is condensed in this new Oakite hand- 


book. Every cleaning technique . 


. every type of cleaning material 


that can effectively save you time and money is described. The 
information is organized in tables that let you pick out your prob- 


lem at a glance, tell you how to handle it, and which Oakite mate- 


rial to choose. Here are just a few of the subjects covered: 


Removing oil, grease, rust and carbon from parts. . 


Floor cleaning .. 


. Exterior washing of vehicles . . 


cleaning interiors cf vehicles. . 


.. paint stripping 


. Cleaning radiators, cooling systems 


. Chassis cleaning .. . 
. Tank truck cleaning 


This booklet-ful of helpful hints and money-saving ideas is yours 
for the asking! Get your copy today—without obligation. Keep it 
handy, and profit from up-to-the-minute Oakite cleaning methods, 
equipment, and materials used nationwide by fleet operators. 
Write Oakite Products, Inc., 16C Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives in 
Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 


OAKITE. 
ane 


SWZ 





TRUCK MECHANICS - OWNERS 
= Set Valve 
= Clearance 


Di 


a 
ap” Every Time with 


\\ New Technique 
100% Accurate 


Now you can set valve 
clearance on most OHV 
gasoline and diesel 
truck engines uniform- 
ly and with micrometer 
accuracy instead of de- 
pending upon individ- 
ual “‘feel’’. 
Check these 
VALVE-GAPPER 
advantages: 
@ Reduces Valve Adjust- 
ment time as much as 
50%. 
@ Eliminate Inaccuracies 
of Individual ‘‘Feel’’. 
@ No Change in Adjust- 
ment Procedure; ONLY 
Method of Measure- 
ment Differs. 
an ‘SEE’ Clearance on Dial Indi- 
E, DURING and AFTER adjustment. 
is FREE to Use Adjusting Tools. 
ndicator for Other Shop Tasks. 


Models Arc 
these Truck Engines: 

GM DIESEL GMC GASOLINE 
CUMMINS DIESEL 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
FORD « CHEVROLET 

DODGE « REO « OTHERS 


| ee! 








BOTH HANDS 
FREE 


non always 
ands free 

ng tools 

see’ exact 

» before., dur- 


ofter adjust- 


P&G MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 24-A 
| 305 N. E. Russell Street, Portland 12, Oregon! 


1 
| Please send me Valve-Gapper literature and prices. 











en ONG... SIGS. 
arviced 
Passenger Car (Diesel 
50 () Gas Industrial 








more miles 


per 


dollar! 





ELECTRI 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ni” 
C FUEL PUMP 


for trucks, buses 
and 
passenger cars 


Learn more about this new and 
improved fuel pump. 
Write for descriptive folder and 
specifications. 


WRITE DEPARTMENT A 


ECLIPSE owision ELMIRA ».v. 


aviation ConPoRation 





NEVER AGAIN 
WORRY ABOUT 


screws — 
studs — 
bolts — 


FAILING! 


Heli-Coil* Shop-packs give threaded holes 
positive protection against stripping, seiz- 


ing, galling, corrosion. 

Just drill out old fa 
Heli-Coil Tap, wind in 
you have original size, 


They make on-the-spot repairs. 

stening and/or female thread, retap with 
Heli-Coil Insert. In seconds, for pennies, 
better-than-new threads. 


Heli-Coil Inserts are made of diamond-shaped, coiled, stain- 
less steel wire. They eliminate plugging, welding, going to 
larger bolts or studs. Many maintenance men install Heli-Coil 


Inserts at wear points 


on new equipment during first overhaul 


to prevent expensive downtime later. 
Your distributor can supply you with handy Shop-pack Kits 


for repairing thread 
sizes 6-32 to 114-6 
NC and 6-40 to %2- 
20 NF. (Available 
also for 14 mm spark 
plug threads.) 
Write today for 
the name of your 
nearest distributor, 
and free booklet “24 
Happy Maintenance 
Men.” @ 2088 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


| teeta he ee ee nn 


HELI-COIL CORPORATION ; 
321 Shelter Rock Lane, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Please send Shop-pack Bulletin No. 724A. 

NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. STATE 
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ROCKWELL 


ELECTRIC 
FARE REGISTERS 


Meacure. your fevenue 
_.. Protect your Frorits 


LOCKED 
VAULT 
TYPE 


A TYPE TO FIT ANY AUDITING SYSTEM 


Made in two models—the locked vault type (shown) and 
the type which returns coins to driver after registration. 
Both machines total pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters 
on a single cash counter. Two sizes of tokens register in 
units on separate counters. Newly designed, wide angle 
inspection area provides utmost visibility. Mutilated coins 
and foreign objects are automatically trapped and re- 
jected. Precision made, fully guaranteed. Write for literature. 


Manufactured by 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Register Division 


Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Nationally Distributed by 
John D. McGuigan 


616 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 5, Il. 
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Machine Accounting 
Continued from page 87 

rchasing a machine for 

payable and general 

ne. Management now 

earlier than 
system. We have also 
the time of one per- 
ounts payable section. 


reports 


Revenue control e We have 180 
nd 16 turnstiles. Each 

s from all boxes, used or 

nust be taken off by the 

cards are filed by fare 

The machine operation 

picking up all yesterday’s 

: journal sheet and pest- 

today’s figures. In each case, the 
chine automatically figures and 
nts the new balance; the four over- 
totals for today accumulate too. 
The advantage of having this job 
echanized is that the figures are 
completely accurate, up-to-date 

in pl sof. We have in effect a 
lay-to-day mechanical control over 
llections. and although the revenue 
sting is a very rapid, simple ma- 
hine operation, we regard it as one 
f the most important of the system. 


Payroll e« Machine forms are also 
used in writing the payroll. Check, 
pay statement, earnings record, pay- 
roll journal and check register are all 
printed at one writing. The machine 
computes and prints gross and nei 
pay; figures up-to-date balances for 
earnings, combined withholding tax 
and F.I.C., and state tax. Journal col- 
umns, including all of the columns 
for the various deductions, are auto- 
matically added as amounts are en- 
tered. 

Of 450 people on the payroll, 375 
are paid weekly, the rest semimonth- 
ly. A full day has been cut from our 
payroll writing operation each week. 
W-2 and 94la forms are also ma- 
chine-prepared, and much of this op- 
eration is automatic. 

For instance, in the preparation of 
quarterly 941a forms, the “Class 31” 
machine automatically “breaks out” 
the F.I.C. and withholding tax into 
separate figures, and automatically 
computes how much of this quarter’s 
earnings is subject to federal tax and 
how much is subject to state tax. 

As a matter of fact, all that the op- 
erator does is to enter the earnings to 
date and combined tax to date (as 
shown on the earnings record) and 


the earnings to date and combined 
tax to date up to the end of the pre- 
vious quarter (as shown by the earn- 
ings record). All the rest of the figure 
work is done automatically by the 
machine. 


Opposition Disappeared e | 
should mention that we did have some 
opposition to machine accounting 
when we first started out; this is a 
natural thing and is to be expected. 
But again, that is more or less a mat- 
ter of fearing the unknown. It is a 
pleasure to say that as soon as our 
staff realized, through actual use, 
how greatly superior the machine sys- 
tem is to hand-written methods, their 
enthusiasm and cooperation followed. 

If I were asked to single out the 
one thing that we like most about 
machine accounting, it would not be 
the time and money saved or even the 
type of records produced, though 
both of these factors are very impor- 
tant. It would be the fact that ma- 
chine figures are accurate, up-to-date 
and in proof on a daily basis, so that 
the month-end scramble is avoided 
and our management gets operating 
information in a hurry. Nothing is 
more important to us. 





PAYS 


FOR ITSELF! 
GRAN 


=~ “Sho 


World's Most Versatile 
HAND TRUCK 


with Hydraulicesreeo 


VARILIFT 


Rugged—capable of 
lifting a quarter ton 


EASIER & 
FASTER 


@ Lifting 

@ Moving 

© Hauling 

®@ Stacking 
@ Unloading 


® Manpower 
©@ Fatigue 

@ Accidents 
® Damage 

@ Costs 








The GRAND SHOP CADDY is specially designed For 
Street Level Loading and Unloading at Trailer 
Tailgate height. 500 Ib. Capacity—36” to 54” Lift. 


4 low priced models. Send for Complete Catalog and 


details on 10 day Free trial Demonstration Plan. 


ALLIED MFG. & SALES CO. 
Materials Handling Equipment Div. of 
GRAND SPECIALTIES CO. + 3101 W. 
Grend Ave., Chicage 2, Winois 
Quality Products * Since 1921 * Quelity Service 








PROTECT 
REVENUE with 


Allocated * 


METAL FARE 
se) .4 4, fF) 


multi-fare and frac- 
tional fare systems. At- 
tract riders. Speed fare 
handling. Eliminate change- 
making delays. Assure accu- 
rate sorting, counting and 
wrapping by maintenance of 
identical size. An investment 
. not an expense, for 
they wear indefinitely. 


Allocated ...an 
exclusive M & W 
method of manufac- 
turing metal fare tokens indi- 
vidually designed for each 
customer. Pertorations and letter- 
ing are in the same relative aligned 
position on every token which makes 
them identical, thus protecting 
against duplication. This is 
especially important with no 
Federal law protection. 





TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 





MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


30 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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TARY (Lam (STOP) causeo sy visearion on 


Trademark R& 


THE REUSABLE ELASTIC OIL, FUEL, AIR, WATER LINES 


Sealastic protects you agains’ road calls and disrupted schedules 
F iT TINGS caused by tube, tube fitting, and hose failures. Sealastic effects 


substantial labor and cost savings in P. M. work. 
_ : Write for literature and prices 
\ 
es MARION H. HEUSTIS COMPANY 


— 


7 MORE PROPERTIES INSTALL 
Growt FARE MACHINES 


Cincinnati Transit Co. United Transit, Providence § Gary Railways Company 
Wash., Va. & Md. Coach Nassau Bus Lines, N.Y. United Traction, Albany 
Puerto Rico Transportation Authority 


THE TRANSIT INDUSTRY CONTINUES TO BUY MORE Grant FARE 
BOXES THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED — BY A BIG MARGIN! 
WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE FOR FACTS ON: 
MONEY-METERS CO. Siegert 


L ines 
Registering-Lock Box Machi 
1117 Douglas Ave., Providence 4, R.1., U.S.A. Ticket-Coin Machines 


541 Diversey Parkway  °* Chicago 14, Illinois 





et-Coin Ma 
Registering-Ticket Machines 


« TRANS-MAIN 


your work comes first! 1956 Forecast 
rhe reconditioning of Spicer Model 916 and 918 automatic 


transmission assemblies and parts is TRANS-MAIN’S full- nee rome page 7 
time specialty. That’s why your orders receive prompt, un- ’ 4 
divided attention. next year will offset a known in- 
Processed on tooling and fixtures identical to those used | crease in operational costs. 
by the original equipment manufacturer, TRANS-MAIN re- 
conditioned parts are guaranteed for 40,000 miles or 1 year! | L. C. Jaynes, National Trailways 
What’s more, with TRANS-MAIN published price lists, Bus System: There is every indica- 
you know your costs before you buy. AA-1051 | tion that 1956 will be one of the 
greatest travel years in our history. 
A TYPICAL | dm ie ; are 
Continued expansion and promotion 
MONEY- 


Rememb of Trailways tours are being given 
SAVER er... | special and immediate attention by 


only TRANS-MAIN offers our association. Other special serv- 
ices such as charter coach operations, 
your work package express, and United States 
© 40,000 mile guarantee mail will continue to increase in 
© published price tist their importance to the industry's 
overall revenue picture. The comfort 
and convenience provided by our 
new coaches greatly enhance pas- 
senger travel by Trailways. Many 
fine new terminals were constructed 











© top priority for 


same-day shipment in 
emergencies 











SAVE $44.63 compared to cost of new Spicer Model 
916 output gear. Hi-alloy steel roller race insert installed dhis.veer and = will be conmleted 
with TRANS-MAIN‘S exclusive temperature-pressure 4 lis year and more will be complete 
process —then finish-ground to new part dimensions. by next year. 


Write for your TRANS-MAIN price list today! 





Ed note: So many telegrams were 
received in answer to BT's request, 
space does not permit printing them 
all. More forecasts by top intercity 
leaders will appear next month. 
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Ss , IE 


FARE COLLECTION 
Ideal for Buses and Street Cars WHERE 10 BUY 
PEREY SUPERSTILES 


@ RELIEVES OPERATORS 
@ COLLECTS MORE FARES . saa p 
@ SPEEDS UP SCHEDULES Specialties and Services for eco- 


nomical operation and mainte- 


PE RE} TI RASTIL KS nance of buses 


Write for Information 
PEREY TURNSTILE COMPA 
101 Pork Ave. New York 17, N.Y 








e 
BUS SEATS Traveling BILLBOARDS BUS AGENTS 
Bring New Revenue... Better Results U.S.A.—CANADA—ALASKA 
CASH IN itow) chanced in a jifty. All sizes. MEXICO 
o ony Saves on these “JUMBO” | Write for literature, prices. SCHEDULE INFORMATION 


@ METROPOLITAN Change-Ad Carriers | FREE Picture Album sent 
e SCHOOL BUS SEATS on request. No obligation. CORRECTED MONTHLY 


shat topes’ tanith: ts nies a THE YARDER MFG. CO. 73tEo0'%3 “ows Russell's Official National 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED Motor Coach Guide 

$12.50 per year, 12 issues— 
Published by 


AMERICAN WICKER WORKS BOWERS BATTERIES RUSSELL'S GUIDES, INC. 


1316-B Harmon PI., Minneapolis 3, Minn. Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Complete line of recliner seats 





For full details & prices call or write 














PLASTIC This Where TO BUY Section 


supplements other advertising in this issue with 
BRILLIANT these additional announcements of products and 
services essential to efficient and economical 
BOWERS BATTERY & SPARK PLUG CO. READING, PA operation and maintenance in bus transportation. 


MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS BUS TRANSPORTATION 


ALLIE DECALS 8336 HOUGH AVE 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


asso SEARCHLIGHT SECTION povernsinc 


EMPLOYMENT «+ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES «. EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


IN NDISPL AYED RATE: INFORMATION: DISPLAYED RATE: 

nimum 3 lines. To figure BOX NUMBERS count as one additional The advertising rate is $9.50 per inch for 
ment, count 5 average words as line in undisplayed ads. Equipment & Business opportunity adver- 
EQUIPMENT WANTED OR FOR SALE tising appearing on other than a contract 
acceptable only in Displayed Style. basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 


10% if full payment is AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES — 
e of tour consecative isan % inch vertically on one column, 3 col- $12.50 per inch. Subject to agency commis- 
ved ads umns—30 inches—to a page. B.T. sion. 
4DVERTISEMENTS: Address New York Office, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., for February issue closing January 22nd. 











WANTED undisplayed adver- 
ne-half of above rate, payable 


an 











ESTABLISHED FLEET EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 56 197 AGE cae, he he 
NEW ENGLAND STATES Scr Pes, 37 Ay Not in Running Con- 


and truck fleets, jobbers, etc. CHEVROLET dition, $700.00 


handle a few additional lines. A FORD 298, § o- aye. 


nity to increase your sales. Write STAGEWAY COACHES FORD MB, Si exit, Sheed Rear. $3 Each 


RA 8700 BUS TRANSPORTATION CHEVROLET, 33 Psgr., Low Engine Miles, 
High Back Adult Seats, High Head Room, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Hotter Than Ever Excellent —_ $900.00. ‘ 


ae ae 4 New Models WO bia oyt, Henge ang Sell Sto wt ACE 
IES (Box No. 12 Passenger Sedan Coach a oe = O, and 0 Prom 


ach. 
fice nearest yo Large Stock FORD Transit Body and Engine 
0 W. 42nd 8 "(36) 9 Passenger Sedan Coach RUB. Bus Floor Cement (1 Gal. Can), $1.50; 


N. Michigan Ave. (11) B 
RD ay cobs 12 Passenger Station Wagon ot ase hoe ne 


____— | 15 Passenger Carryall Suburban and 4509" 
TRANS-DEL EQUIPMENT CO. 


eerie "Finest Small Coaches Ever Built" Broad St., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
(nile wantet or a e 
wt : be fully cuneskaanen te For Information FOR SALE 
onducting service, fares, Call, Write, Wire: 3 FLXIBLE—29 PASSENGER BUSES 
nistration, records, and a pon 
un. Knowledge of Portu- QUEEN CITY CHEVROLET CO. _ 1947—1948—-1949 


h desirable although not . . . @ All Buick Powered—Full Reclining Seats 
tive compensation including National Distributors $ 00 each 


Picege pond outline @ cx | Stand Sycamore Po—1-4880 VALLEY BUS ONES 
i fi 1c io ° 
1s Tr insporté ation, 330 West Cincinnati, Ohio Night, Myrtle 7-2604 60 River Bivd., Rochester, N. Y. 
N. Y. 


ork 36, 








POSITION VACANT 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 





ONE | Anything BAUCO 
SHOP | You Bus =| COVERS 
ONE | “es: ::: | KEEP BUSES 
STOP | 2.2.22 | LIKE NEW! 


version and do it 
fast and well and Bus interiors look new and stay that way Southern TRailways is another happy user of 
guarantee results. 


Investigate this longer, for less money, when you use Bauco Re- the new BAUCO Headrest Cap—the cap that 
proven way to save placement Seat Coverings. Riders stay happier, LASTS! Made of Dupont Fabrilite, nylon-sewed 

time and money. too. Bauco wears like iron, sheds dirt. All type throughout. Ali seams welted. Just wipe to 

roday! seats, zippe, snap or tack on. All transporta- clean. Non-porous. Resists cigarette burns. Non- 
tion fabrics, color schemes. Phone or wire abrasive to seat upholstery. Tailored to your 


Bus & Equipment Service Corp. Geneva 8-8900 for quotations. aaa 
MOUNTAIN BLVD WARRENVILLE, N. J. 


P.0.: PLAINFIELD, N. J. fa A U C 0 BERGEN AUTO UPHOLSTERY CO. 


PL 5-5420 26 GLEM RD., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











WE RECLAIM YOUR 


@ . 
puuncers s susnincs | NEW LIFE FOR THAT TIRED 
SAVE HALF THE COST 


Service a e on complete GMC 71 . 10 B 
Injectors 


Write for Catalog It’s the ‘‘PERFECT”’’ 

: . treatment — a low price 
way to make old equip- 
ment look like new! In 
addition to our regular 


In Many Areas You Can Get Service 
on Har Factory-Type Reclama- 
tion at Diesel Injection Service Shops, 


We Accs Worn Parts Shipped line we also provide 


“SILVERSIDES”—how it 


Direct Fr Bus Operators. 


HANCOCK THE PERFECT BODY & FENDER C0., INC. 
ba ms e - ; ERV = a oa 6722 HUDSON BLVD., WEST NEW YORK, N. J., PHONE UNION 3-4602 7 











FOR SALE FROM LOSS TO PROFIT CRANKSHAFTS 


Why tie up your wrecked coaches for months? 

135 HALL SCOTT ENGINE (41/2 x 5) Why try to rebuild yourself? In a short time Hard Chrome Plated 

we give you — rae. sal ey a 

Ss : ' b trai . ob is too 

Completely rebuilt by Sen Dioge's largest ems tse coull, Werk must be cotislectecy 
engine rebuilders and a Hall Scott expert. to customer. 


Engine complete with head, pan, clutch We'll send wrecker for your coach if desired 
assembly, starte arburetor & water NATIONAL 
pump. Ist rebuild. No cracks or defects. COACH BODY REPAIR, Inc. 


Cyls. Std. shaft O10 Price $975.00 3121 West Huron, Pontiac, Mich. CAMSHAFTS REGROUND 
F.O.B. San Dieg J. W. KUKLINSKI 


MOTOR MACHINE & SUPPLY phone Pontiac, bus: FE 4-7943, (fmt nat tans sand gai ig AE = 
636 — Ist Avenue, San Diego 1, Calif. res FE 2-7448 ; ; 
Connecting Rods Rebuilt 


Rotary Process Hard Chrome—Mag- 


"Seno OL BUSES. CRANKSHAFTS nafluxing—tElectric Heat Treating. 


Serving National Railroads, Bus and 
IN WESTERN NEW YORK HARD SURFACED Truck Companies, including Diesel 
Let us know your need. FACTORY STANDARD SIZE Equipped. 


HOb 000 i 
Sobers 2000 s Lor eet CLEVELAND HONE & MFG. CO. 


COTTRELL BUS SERVICE, INC. a = ' 8816 Harkness Rd., Cleveland 6, Ohio 


























1952 FITZJOHN BUS Write Dept. G for complete information and CYLINDER HEAD REBUILDING SERVICE 

Excellent Shc —~Reconditi 4 our offer for used, uncracked heavy duty crank- Cracks Repaired @ Machined Ready to Install @ 

Mited Ves xd : : i eer tues shafts, any undersize. Pressure & Magnetic Testing @ Caterpillar @ Buda 
—Very Clean— 


Slee Delivery AMERICAN CRANKSHAFT co. @ G.M.C. @ International, ete. @ Gas & Diesel 


Charlotte, N. C. CHAPIN CYLINDER HEAD COMPANY 
FS 6738 BUS TRANSPORTATION Patented Crankshoft P.O. Box 1498 Phone *3—9 miles west of Jacksonville, in Chapin, Il! 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Reclamation Process Phone EDison 2-1354 ; — 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


a New Service to the Industry 
* 


NATIONAL BUS PARTS CO. 
1104 MORTON AVE., CHESTER, PA. 
PHONE: CHESTER 4-2552 


BUS PARTS CENTER 
new and used parts available for 


MACK ie ?—? Bu a. Arete, a 

Us Your List an urn 

ACF ALSO bo e Your Surplus into Cash. Write 
or Call. 





FOR SALE 
20 USED OHMER REGISTERS 
Write or call: 


NEW ENGLAND 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
214 Kinsley Ave. 
Providence 3, R. I. 


Ph. DExter 1-5718, Extension 302 

















GOOD USED BUSES FOR FOR SALE 
SALE AT LOW PRICES 1951—Fixible—Iintercity-Transit Type Seats 


Y NOW AND SAVE MONEY 195I—GM-PD 4103 

eu 1951-52—GM-PD 4103—37 Pass. 

GAS—DIESEL—SUBURBANS—CITY TYPE— 1949-50-GM.PD 4101-37 Pose 
PARLOR 1952—GM-PD 4103—4! Pass.—Air Cond. 

945 GMI Diesel PDA 3702, Reclining, 37 Pass. 1949-48—GM-PD 410|—4! Pass.—Air Cond. 
Aluminum Bo af + 
1945 GMC Di PDA 3702, Reelining, 41 Pass. ie aetce _—. ae ir ) wor 
Aluminum Bo ya - 
1946 G iesel, PD 2903, Suburban, 31 Pass. 1946—GM-PD 3302—33 Pass. 
Aluminum Be a, = 1946—GM-PD 2903—29 Pass. 
1946 GMC |, TDH 4007, City Type, 42 Pass. 1945—GM-PD 743—37 Pass. 
ses auc Diesel PD 4101, Parlor 41 or 45. No 1946—Fitzjohns—City Type 
Silver Sides Please let us have your inquiries and 
1950 GMC Diesel, PD, 4101, Parlor 41 or 45. No offerings 


FRANK M. JUDGE 

PD 4103, Parlor 41 or 45. Silver 7010 Empire State Bidg., N. Y. 
PD 4104, Parlor 41 or 45. Pie- 

ture Wind 


PD 4103, Parlor 41 or 45, Silver 


FOR He ny 


Gas Engines 
Left Hand hetetiee stitinesene with Manifold, 
Carburetor, Distributor, Starter, Generator, Fly- 
wheel and Bell Housi 
VIRGINIA NSIT COMPANY 
PURCHASING DEPART. 
P.O. Box 1635, Richmond 13, Va. 
Phone 63871 








FOR SALE 
25—23100 SERIES TROLLEY COACHES 
20—PCC TROLLEY CARS 
Excellent Condition. 
For information apply te 
New York City Transit Authority 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
370 Jay Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Tel ULster 2-5000—Ext. 4139 








FOR SALE 
3—25 Passenger Fixibles 
41—42 Models, Excellent Condition 
Heaters 
Indi lis-Vi Coach C y. Inc. 


r 


910 “Main Street, Vincennes, Indiana 











1945 GMC Gas, 477TGM 3609, City Type, Rear 
Exit Door 


1947 ACF Gas, C36, City Type Hall Scott, 39 Pass. BARGAINS—BARGAINS 

No Rear Exit 

1947 ACE Gas, C44, City Type Hall Scott, 43 Pass. 1949 Fixible, 37 poss., $4500.00, 
1947 ACF Gas, !C4!I, Parlor Hall Seott, 41 Pass. 1946 G.M.C., TDH 4007, Transits. 

Relining Seats 1949 G.M.C., Transits, TDH 3616 
50 ACF Diesel, 1041 Parlor Cummins, 41 Reelin- yee gy yg 7 

ing, Full Silver Sided 6 1946 G.M.C., Transits, TDM 3696. 
946 to 1951 Aero Coaches, 37 Pass. Reclining ~— 1945 G.M.C., Cruisers, PDA 3702. 

Red Diamo nd and Continental Moters. Some are PD 4101-2-3-4 G.M.C., Diesel Cruisers. 

1946 to 195! Fixibles, 29, 33, 37 Pass. Buick and 1947 Becks, 37 passenger. 

GMC Diesel ‘ 

1947 Mack Gas, Suburban, Mohair Seats, 41 Pass. war teaane tid ey poss. 

Cheap ’ mod . - 

i947 Whites Gas, City Type, 44 Pass. Leather & 1947-8 A.C.F., Model C44, 45 passenger. 
ohair ats 

1949 White Gas, 1136, Needs Motor Work. May be 1948 Dodge School Bus, 42 pass. 


rats” ony Financing plan available 
For complete information write 9P 


FS8796 BUS TRANSPORTATION 
— oy Par By. am ey bey 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





SCHOOL BUSES 


We Have On Hand At All Times A Large 
Selection Of New & Used Buses For Immediate 
Delivery. All Guaranteed. 
WOLFINGTON BODY CO. INC. 
33rd & Arch Sts. Phila. 4, Pa. 
BAring 2-5252 











FOR SALE 
AEROCOACHES 
1945 and 1946 Aerocoaches in very good ci condi- 
tion inside and out. and 
structural condition. May be bought with or 


without —_, Priced 
AUSMAN BUS SALES 

4921 S. a... Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
PRospect 6-0204 








FOR SALE 
FOR SALE 1944 AEROCOACH—37 PASS. 


Appearance and Condition Good. 
FARE BOXES "S.C. WILLIAMS. 


NCR and GRANT—i5 2428 Greentend Ave.. Chertette, W. C. 








Good Condition 


FOR SALE 
PEREY TURNSTILES 


Takes dimes and 650 tokens. Excellent condition. 
Priced right for quick sale. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF MAINTENANCE 
Avenue B & East Broadway Transit Co., Ine. 
235 Cherry Street Beekman 3-6080 
New York 2, New York 





. : . ROCOACHES 1945, 46, 47 
Can Ship Immediately. AE 87 Passenger feather 

‘ = bus 1947 
Write 29 Pass. Recliner 


One G ine for 1939 Yellow Coach 
FS 8741 BUS TRANSPORTATION OT cee eae 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Washington Avenue Extension 
D. 1, Rensselaer, N. Y. 











USED BUSES FOR SALE 


8 OS eee Two 27 pass. 8MB Marmon Herrington Coaches 
4 PO 2058 Sepemeneer _ othg wl 60,000 miles. Like new inside and 
10 P46-37 —e $6000.00 each. 
3 %HTD Reos 
Priced right for quick sale. ACE TRANSPORTATION 
A. A, Bragassa, P.A. J. E. Osborne 
CAROLINA COACH COMPANY 310 S. 2nd Ave. W., Albert Lea, Minn. 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Your inquiry 
will have 


Special value... 


If you mention this magazine, — 
ee 
appreciate it... m7 
more important, as will the advertier 
as one of the 
wants to reach "with this 
wend bas ts eee eee oe 
larged future service to you as a 
reader, 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


LATE MODEL DIESELS 


2—GMC 41/03 6 cylinder Diesel, 41 ssenger 
parlor coaches, fully silversided, priced $20,- 
500.00. 





FOR SALE 


1-1951 PDA 3704 Air 
low mileage 
work 

2-1947 Fixibles 25 pa 
power. Very 
$3,000 worth 
to purchaser 


ned full silversides 
has been in charter 


17—1947 Mack C-4!, Transit, 4! Passenger. 
15—1947 GMC TGH-3207, Transit, 32 Passenger. 
4—1946 Twin Coach 345, Transit, 34 Passenger. 
4—PD-3703, 1947 GMC Diese! parlor coach, Re- 

clining seats, excellent condition, air condi- 
{—1953 Marmon-Herrington, used only 8 months tioned. 


31 passenger. Body scratch free, like new 
priced $7,000.00. 


aisle seats 248 GMC 
aches and have about 
for them. Will give 
h coaches. 
Chevrolet stret pass. New engine, 
general coach jition is good. 


2—GMC 4509 Suburbans, 45 passenger, 6 cyl. 
Diesel, good condition, priced $11,500.00. 


Aerocoach 3 very clean and still 
under the 200 e tote! coach miles. 
ARROW COACH LINES 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Home—Murray 4-7464 
Office—Phone Murray 4-8504 


15—1948 Beck Mainliners, 37 passenger parlor 
coach, reclining seats, Int’! Diamond 450 en- 
2—Model PD-4104 Air Conditioned GMC Diesels, = 


Power Steering and all latest features. Priced 29 1946 Fixible, Model 90, parlor coach, 29 pas- 
$26,300.00 each. senger, excellent condition. 








20—1950 Mack Diesels, Mode! C-50, Transit Type, 2—4309 GMC Diese! Suburban, 45-Pass. 6 Cylin- 


WANT TO SAVE MONEY? 
Purchase Your Next Buses From Us 
Let Us Know Your Needs 


McLaughlin Bus & Equipment Co. 
1224 Ne. Main St., Providence 4, R.1. 
MAaning 1-5852 PAwtucket 2-6493 








BUSES FOR SALE 
All makes and type 


hand, reconditioned i tires, guaranteed. 
Availabie for immed delivery. 


CHICAGO USED BUS MART 


5345 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
Midway 3-9110 


Buses a variety on 


50 Passenger. 


der Diesel, 1952 Model. Priced $!1!,500.00 each. 


A REAL BARGAIN 
3—GMC PD-4103 Parlor Coaches, 6-7! Diesel Engine, Priced $17,000.00 each. 


ALL ABOVE COACHES IN EXCELLENT CONDITION, OPERATING DAILY UNDER 
STRICT SUPERVISION AND PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE INSPECTION SYSTEM. 
CAN BE DELIVERED IMMEDIATELY. SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE. 


Call or Write, Inquiries Will Receive Immediate Attention: 


GEORGE P. KEENA 


NORTH PARK HOTEL BUILDING 


1936 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Phone: MOhawk 4-3200 














FOR RATES 
OR INFORMATION 


About Classified 


Advertising, 
Conhiiel 


we V1. Graw- Slt 
flece 4) aresl you. 


ATLANTA, 3 
1321 Rhodes-Have 


Bldg. WAlnut 5778 
NRY 


BOSTON, 16 
350 Park Square 
P.M 
CHICAGO, II 
520 No. Michigan 
Ww 


HUbard 2-7160 
RSON 


MOhowk 4-5800 
ENS 


CLEVELAND, [5 
1510 Hanna Bidg SUperior 1-7000 
Cc >HLIN 

DALLAS, 2 

Adolphus Tower B Main 

& Akard Sts PRospect 5064 
J. CA BILLIAN 

DETROIT, 26 

856 Penobscot B WOodward 2-1793 

AR 

LOS ANGELES 

Litt Wilshire Bly MAdison 6-4323 
Ww. ¢ LSTON 

NEW YORK, 36 

330 West 42 St 

W. SULLIVAN 
PHILADELPHIA 
17th & Sansom St 


LOngacre 4-3000 
TER — R. LAWLESS 


Rittenhouse 6-0670 
>LE 


ST. LOUIS, 8 
3615 Olive St. 
H AR 
SAN FRANCISC 
68 Post St. 


JEfferson 5-4867 
TH 


DOuglas 2-4600 
OFF 


T. £ . K 


¢ USED BUSES ~« 


RHODES BUS & 
EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 


1475 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Phones BRyant 9-2584, 2585 








HERCULES JXD ENGINES 
U. S. SURPLUS — $245.00 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Complete Less Accessories 


Bus Starters and Generators Available 


FORBES MOTOR CO. 
VA 4-0100 
RT. #22 (PGH) 
MONROEVILLE, PA. 


USED SCHOOL BUSES 
DIRECT FROM OHIO 
SCHOOL ROUTES 46-52 
CHEVROLET—FORD—GMC—DODGE 
INTERNATIONAL 
Bodies: Superior, Wayne, Carpenter, Hicks 
36-60 PASSENGER 
— ATTRACTIVE PRICES — 
— TOP CONDITION — 
Ohio's Largest Used Bus Dealer 
Dave Moore 
QUEEN CITY CHEVROLET 
6th & Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pa 1-4880 Night Myrtle 72604 














1952-51 GM PD 4103 41 pass. air cond. 

1949 GM 4101 41 pass. 

1951-50 Fixible 29 pass. Air cond. 

1945 GM PD 3702 37 pass. 

1948 GM PD 3704 37 pass. air cond. 

1947-46 ACF 37 & 4! pass. air cond. 

1951-48 Beck 37 pass 

1951-50-48-47-46 Aerocoaches, diesel, gas & air 
cond. 

1947-46 Fitzjohn Duraliner 28 pass. & 30 pass. 

1955 Fitzjohn Roadrunner 37 pass. 

1948-47-46 Fixible 29 pass. 
Let us know what you need and what you 

have to sell. 


BRICKERT OIL CO. 


Phone 283, Farmville, Va. 








FOR SALE 
Aerocoaches, Fixibles, G.M.C. 


8—Aerocoaches, 37 passenger, 1944 to 1946, 
$1250.00 and up 


3—1946 Fixibles, 29 passenger 


2—743-GMC coaches, 67! Diesel Engine, 4! 
passenger 


All buses in running condition and can be seen 
at 619 W. Biddle Street, Baltimore |, Md 


For information call or write 
THE BALTIMORE MOTOR COACH COMPANY 


619 W. Biddle Street 
VErnon 7-5666 
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Contract 
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Surplus New) 


Sale 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 
Ace Transportation Co. 
American Crankshaft Co. 


Arrow Coach Lines (lowa) 


Avenue B & East Broadway 
Transit Co., Inc. 

Baltimore Motor Coach Co. 
Bergen Auto Upholstery Co. 
Brickert 
Bus & 
Carolina Coach Co. 
Cylinder Head Co. 
Chicago Used Bus Mart 


Oil Co. 


Equipment Service Corp. 
Chapin 


Cottrell Bus Sales Inc 
Fitzjohn Coach Co 

Forbes Motor Co 

Hancock Diesel Service Co...... 
Haussman Metal Co.............. 


Indianapolis-Vincennes Coach 
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McLaughlin Bus & Equipment Co. 
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This index is published as a convenience to the readers. Every care is taken to make 


it accui‘ate, but Bus Transportation assumes no responsibility for errors or omissions. 
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BUS 
TRANSPORIATION 


Approved by Scientific Test... 


YOUR BEST BUY! 


Metcalf Serges, Tropicals, Flastiques, and Twist Gabardines are the 
only bus drivers’ uniform fabrics that are tested and certified by 
United States Testing Co., America’s leading impartial scientific 
laboratory. 

When you specify Metcalf, you know that your fabrics have been 
tested and approved for: 

* Color uniformity * All Wool Construction 

* Durability * Strength 

* Shrink Resistance to Dry Cleaning 

* Resistance to Abrasion 

* Color Fastness to Light, Perspiration, and Dry Cleaning 
Take this scientific approach to your fabric buying ... and you can 
be sure you are getting the market's best buys! 


METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. y. 


Write our Uniform Fabric Department for information and samples. 





New Idea For 


Extending Lube Periods 


Reducing Grease Inventories 


STANDARD Lithium Multi-Purpose Grease 


emai gang Falls Transit Company oper- 
ates 48 units serving this lowa metropolitan 
area. In September, 1953, seeking to increase 
time between lubrication jobs, they began using 
Stanparp Lithium Multi-Purpose Grease for all 
bus lubrication. Results since that date: not one 
lubricating failure or problem. In addition the 
company not only cut costs but reduced grease 
inventories. Now Stanparp Lithium Multi-Pur- 
pose Grease lubricates every spot on equipment 
needing lubrication, including wheel bearings, 
water pump, throw out bearings, generators, etc. 

StanparD Lithium Multi-Purpose Grease is 


Waterloo-Cedar Falls Transit Co., 

Leon M. Gahwiller, Manager, and 

J. $. Duncan, Vice President and 

General Manager, talk over lubri- ee 
cation problems with Standard 
Automotive Engineer, Stanley L. 

Johnson. Discussions like this lead 

to savings on lubrication. Stan 

Johnson has been helping bus, 

truck and contractor fleet operators 

lick lubrication problems since he 

completed the Standard Oil Auto- 

motive Sales Engineering School. / 
Stan is a graduate of lowa State 
College, Ames, with B.S. in engi- 

neering. Customers have found 

this experience and training pay 

off for them. 









STANDARD 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


water and heat resistant. It can be used to lubri- 


cate all types of bearings—ball, roller, plain and 
needle. It can be used in mechanical and hand 
operated dispensers. Using it eliminates stocking 
most special purpose greases, thus greatly reduc- 
ing the possibility of costly mistakes in selecting 
greases, one of the biggest maintenance hazards. 

Like to know more about STANDARD Lithium 
Multi-Purpose Grease? In the midwest, call your 
nearby Standard Oil Automotive engineer. He 
will be happy to help you. Or contact, Standard 
Oil Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 80, Illino 




















RE 


(Indiana) 


Waterloo-Cedar Falls Transit Co. operates 48 bus units 
in this lowa metropolitan area, uses Stanparo Lithium 
Multi-Purpose Grease for al! lubrication on buses. 


